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NEW ASPECTS OF THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


5. 


To BE a freeman is the destined goal of the negro. He 
has twice been a freedman. Once during the days of com- 
pulsory reconstruction he was freed in the presence of his 
master by his master’s victorious foe. Again, in these days 
of voluntary reconstruction he is virtually freed by the con- 
sent of his master, but the master claims the right to define 
the exact bounds of his freedom. The South herself claims 
the right to adjust and settle the race question. Her 
most advanced statesmen make this claim. It might very 
naturally be asked, Who is the South? What is the South ? 
Are not the seven million negroes, with their schools and 
churches, their millions of property, their rapidly increas- 
ing worth and growing intelligence, their loyalty to the flag, 
and their devotion to its defense, an integral part of the 
South? No one can deny but that the colored race are a part 
of the South and a very important part. Are they then to be 
denied a voice in the settlement of this momentous question ? 
If they are not to be consulted, then it is not the South in its 
entirety, but only the white people of the South who are to 
solve and settle the racial problem. That most advanced and 
liberal Southerner, Henry W. Grady, said, ‘‘ The supremacy 
of the white race of the South must be maintained forever, 
and the domination of the negro race resisted at all points and 
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at all hazards, because the white race is the superior race. 
This is the declaration of no new truth; it has always been 
in our bones, and will run forever with the blood that feeds 
Anglo-Saxon hearts.’’ This is the deliberate assertion of rep- 
resentative southern thought on this question. 

The ultimate question of fact is, Are the freedman’s liber- 
ties suffering any real abridgment ? The answer is not far 
to seek. The strict letter of the law, with few exceptions, 
recognizes him as entitled to all the rights of an American 
citizen, and yet there is scarcely one public relation of life in 
the South where he is not arbitrarily and unlawfully com- 
pelled to hold toward the white man the attitude of an alien, 
a menial and an outcast, by reason of his race and color. By 
many this is regarded as unimportant, and one of the ghastly 
revelations of future history will be that it was counted a 
small thing, by a majority of our nation, for seven millions of 
people within it, by its own decree made an integral part of 
the whole, to be subjected to a system of oppression so rank 
that nothing could make it seem small and insignificant ex- 
cept the fact that it had already been ground under the heel 
of the usurper for two centuries and a half. What avails it if 
the law proffers the freedman security of life, liberty and 
property, and withholds the most valued of earthly boons, the 
respect of the community, or places it quite beyond his 
highest attainment? What matters it to him if the law gives 
him guarantee against thieves and burglars, and then subjects 
him to the unearned contempt of the mass of respectable men 
and women. In constitutions and statutes he is guaranteed 
all the freedom that belongs to an American citizen, but in 
daily practice he is reproached in every public place with the 
most odious distinctions, and that without giving ear to the 
humblest plea concerning mental worth or moral character. 
Average Southern custom tramples upon his languishing self- 
respect, spurns his ambition, and indignantly refuses to let him 
either purchase with money or earn by excellence the slightest 
immunity from these public indignities. 
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iH. 


It is safe to say, therefore, that the negro question, 
although not the most prominent, is yet the gravest in 
American affairs. The greatest social problem before the 
American people to-day is propounded by the presence among 
us of the negro. Of late years the nation has bestowed but 
little attention upon it. We have dealt courageously with 
many serious questions, and yet one of the problems that 
causes the profoundest unrest goes by default. The nation 
at large is responsible for the condition of affairs as they exist 
to-day, and the burden of the wrong lies upon the conscience 
of the entire nation. The black man was brought here by 
cruel force, and with everybody’s consent save his own. The 
few men and women who dared to enter their protest were 
mobbed with public approval. As a result, therefore, there 
rests upon the whole nation a distinct moral responsibility 
never to lose sight of the consequences of American slavery 
until they cease to work mischief and injustice. The per- 
nicious and noxious seeds of subsequent troubles were sown 
with the full knowledge and consent of the nation ; and so 
long as evils continue to spring from that sowing, their cor- 
rection must be the nation’s duty. 

The question primarily is whether a certain seven millions 
of people, dwelling in and natives of the southern states of the 
Union, and by the supreme law of the land declared equal 
before the law, have or have not the same full measure of the 
rights of American citizens that they would have were they 
entirely of European instead of African descent. With united 
voice, the seven millions, concerning whom the question is 
asked, answer that they have not. Millions of whites in the 
northern states, and thousands in the southern, make the 
same reply. On the other hand, a large majority of the 
whites in the southern states—large in the white popula- 
tion of those states, but a very small minority in the nation 
at large—answer with a vehemence in strong contrast to their 
numbers, ‘‘Yes ; these things should be and shall remain as 
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they are.’’ Thus this painful and vexed question, first sown 
in the African slave trade, harvested in the Civil War, and gar- 
nered in the national adoption of millions of an inferior race as 
citizens and in the reconstruction legislation for the southern 
commonwealths, is drawing near a second seed time. The 
refusal to discuss the issue, and the proposal to make it a dead 
and buried question, means to recommit it to the silence and 
concealment of the covered furrow, whence it must eventually 
spring up and expand once more into results of momentous 
national interest. Wisdom becometh a king, and it behooves 
the Republic to give this question a patient hearing and a 
speedy solution. 


LED. 


When this country was colonized two different and antag- 
onistic principles were introduced. These were championed 
on the one hand by the Puritan, on the other by the Cavalier. 
The leading principle of the first civilization was to elevate 
the lower masses of society, the leading principle of the other 
was to subjugate the same masses. The one declares that the 
only permanent safety of public society and its highest devel- 
opment, require the elevation and uplifting of the lower, and 
consequently of the whole mass, by the free self-government 
of all undera common code guaranteeing equal civil rights. 
The other principle declares that public safety and highest 
development require the subjugation of the lower masses 
under the arbitrary supremacy of an untitled but hereditary 
privileged class. It happened that these two irreconcilable 
ideas by and by became dominant and powerful in different re- 
gions. The descendants of the Jamestown colonists founded 
a civilization, the corner-stone of which was the plantation 
idea. The descendants of the settlers at Plymouth Rock laid, 
the foundations of a civilization in which the main idea was 
the farm, the factory, and ultimate wealth and prosperity 
through the skilled and intelligent many. Therefore it was 
but the inevitable sequence of cause and effect that the most 
conspicuous feature of one civilization should become the 
public schoolhouse, and of the other the slave pen. 
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Thus these principles, antagonistic and antipodal, flour- 
ished side by side until the Civil War. That war was fought 
and the Union saved. ‘To-day old foes are clasping hands or 
fields where they once met in deadly strife. Yet over that 
battlefield stalks the ghost of an old idea—that public safety 
requires the subjugation of the masses. This heresy is the 
stumbling block of the southern white man to-day. This 
makes the solution of the negro question difficult. Emanci- 
pation has destroyed private bondage, but it has scarcely dis- 
turbed public subjugation. The freed slave is not a free man; 
he is only a free negro. By tacit agreement the southern 
states have assumed the right of each state to postpone a true 
and complete emancipation so long as the fear remains that, 
with full American liberty to all alike, the freedman would 
himself usurp the arbitrary domination now held over him 
and plunder and destroy society. Remove this fear and the 
southern question vanishes with it. How can this be accom- 
plished ? 

Nearly three decades have passed since the declaration of 
universal freedom, yet the slavery of ignorance remains with 
all its perils. Joy is increasing in all the land that man no 
longer has property in his fellow-man, yet it must be con- 
fessed that the evils threatened by African slavery have only 
been partly averted. The millions in ignorance are not truly 
American freemen. Their ignorance invites crime, vice, and 
petty demagoguism to become their masters and by ruling 
them to assail the foundations upon which rest the very cita- 
del of our liberties. As soon as the negro is educated, and is 
impelled to noble ends and ambitions, the fear of the southern 
whites will be seen to be quite imaginary. The duty and 
necessity of educating the negro are quite emphatic and evi- 
dent. The amendments to the Constitution that guaranteed 
to the negro freedom, citizenship and suffrage, by implication 
at least guaranteed him the proper qualifications for exer- 
cising these high prerogatives. It is quite as necessary that 
the negro be freed from the bondage of ignorance as that he 
be manumitted from the bonds of slavery, providing he is to 
become a good citizen. Asa solution of the negro question 
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the education of the race is suggested. There may be other 
remedies that give promise of a cure. I=fthere are it is useless 
to urge so mild and inglorious a specific. The spelling book 
has none of the charm that attends the glitter of the bayo- 
net. Humanity prefers the scalpel to the poultice. As be- 
tween a schoolhouse and a fortress, a nation is always prone 
to choose the garrison. The War of the Rebellion cost the 
North alone fifteen million dollars a week. It cost the South, 
counting the results, not less than twenty millions a week. 
Either of these weekly sums would be sufficient, by supple- 
menting the voluntary exertions of individuals and commu- 
nities, to establish and maintain an efficient system of in- 
struction which would put the means of education before 
every illiterate in the South for a year. 

It cannot fora moment be doubted but that illiteracy is a 
national peril. It must at the same time be admitted that 
this is the core and essence of the race problem at the South 
to-day. Intimidation and illegal interferences at elections are 
not the offspring of secession, nor necessarily the evidence of 
disloyalty. They are the protest, not legitimate nor defensi- 
ble, nevertheless the inevitable protest, of intelligence and 
traditional superiority against ignorance and superstition. 
Honest elections are a s/ve gua non in representative govern- 
ments. High places, held as the result of wrong and fraud 
and force, lower the standard of private and official integrity, 
and taint the minds and hearts of the people. It is impossible 
to build free institutions on the ruins of morals. A free bal- 
lot means knowledge, choice, will as well as absence of coer- 
cion or fear, and should have behind it, and in it, intelligence 
and integrity. The remedy for interference in elections is the 
free school. ‘The cause of free government, and the cause of 
universal education are one. Men cannot be educated to be 
slaves. If education had been universal, African slavery had 
been impossible, and all the problems that have grown out of 
it would not have perplexed American statesmanship. The 
rights and interests of the emancipated race can only be 
secured by qualifying that race to know and to guard those 


rights and interests. Stability of freedom is not made sure 
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by a ballot. Its use, and privilege, and power are often mis- 
understood. Neither exceptional wisdom in leaders or states- 
men can save the land from increased degeneracy and fatal 
disasters, if the great multitude of voters be ignorant or cor- 
rupt. Ifthe springs and principles which govern society are 
fatally tainted, no temporizing expedient will avail to stem 
the strong tide of evil tendency. 

Material prosperity will benefit the South, but will not 
alone solve the negro problem. The industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises of the New South will not avail, providing 
society is not firmly settled on the foundations of civil order. 
This will be of much greater value than metals or mines, or 
furnaces and factories. A lasting prosperity cannot be hoped 
for without a disseminated wealth. This can only be attained 
by a disseminated intelligence. Nor can intelligence be dis- 
seminated without universal education, nor this be brought to 
any high and lasting value without liberty, public equality, 
self-regard, ambition, aspirations and their rewards. The pri- 
mary idea at the foundation of our American public school 
system is that it is a paying investment and not a benevolent 
concession, and that it is constantly and absolutely necessary 
to confirm the safety of a safe scheme of government. The 
establishment of the public school idea, with the uplifting 
force of which it is the exponent, waits in the southern 
states, not chiefly on an increase of wealth and prosperity to 
enable it to be carried out, but rather on the simple consent of 
the southern white man to see that the safety of society and 
the maintenance of civil order demand a public equality and 
a national citizenship that shall be wider than race and color, 
and far wider than the lines of private society and class dis- 
tinction. Then the black man will not merely be tolerated in 
his civil and political rights, but he will be encouraged and 
urged to a true understanding of the duty and responsibility 
of American citizenship according to his personal ability and 
moral worth. Peace, prosperity, and the fruits of genuine 
freedom and restored civil order will then return to those 


states where the race problem is the prevailing question of the 
hour. 
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IV. 
In addition to the foregoing it may be well to add some 
conclusions, drawn as corollaries from the question and its 
proposed solution: 

1. The negro must be permitted to exercise his constitu- 
tional rights. More than this, he must be protected in those 
constitutional rights. Casual and temporary efforts to pass 
civil rights bills, and national election laws, have been made 
but without avail. Practically the negroes have been aban- 
doned to their fate. The word of promise given them by the 
nation has not been kept, either to their ear or to their hope. 

2. The political suppression of the negro does not solve 
the problem. Those who are resting upon the habitual and 
deliberate suppression of the colored vote are merely precipi- 
tating acrisis. The date when patience will cease cannot be 
predicted; but that the time will come in peace or in blood is 
the inexorable decree of destiny and the certain teaching of 
all history. The compromises of politicians seeking for place 
and power, the shifts of traders wanting gain, and the cow- 
ardice of the timid, who sacrifice honor in the desire for peace, 
will not prevail. Sooner or later they will shrivel and be 
consumed in some sudden conflagration like that which 
flashed and flamed from the Atlantic to the Pacific, when 
John Brown, at Harper’s Ferry, fired the gun whose echo 
died away at Appomattox. 

3. The necessity of recognizing the principle of ‘‘equal 
and exact justice for all’’—white and black alike--is appar- 
ent. Every other solution of the problem except this has 
been tried, and every one has failed. The citizenship of the 
negro must be absolutely recognized. His right to vote 
must be admitted, and the ballots he casts must be honestly 
counted. These are the essential preliminaries and the in- 
dispensable conditions precedent to any consideration of the 
ulterior and fundamental questions of race supremacy or of 
race equality in the United States, north or south. 

4. The experiment of justice must be fairly tried. This 
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is the starting point and this is the goal. The longer it is 
deferred the greater will be the exasperation and the more 
doubtful will be the final result. 

The question for the southern white man to answer for him- 
self and for his children is whether it is better to promote the 
improvement of the colored race by all possible and reason- 
able means, or to leave them in their present state and take 
the chances that may attend upon their future. It is hardly 
possible that any man who shall coolly and deliberately con- 
sider these things in the light of the peace and the happiness 
of future generations will not conclude that the safest, wisest, 
and best policy to pursue is to do whatever may be done to 
enlighten and uplift the race and to promote the exercise of 
that spirit of toleration on the part of both races which alone 
can secure peace, harmony, and prosperity for the future. 

SAMUEL M. DAvIs. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 





RACE LEGISLATION FOR RAILWAYS. 


THE recent adoption of the separate car service for the two 
races in the South is not generally regarded as a wise move- 
ment. It is thought that legislation of this kind not only 
legalizes prejudice, but defers the era of good feeling and 
amicable relations between the races. 

The war is over and the breach between the North and 
South, growing out of the rebellion, is rapidly healing up, 
and the two sections of our great country are gradually re- 
uniting. Capital is finding its way to the South in large 
amounts and the hitherto large wastes and barren portions 
of that section are being built up and beautified at an aston- 
ishingly rapid rate. 

Some time ago in an editorial article in /vank Leslie's HMlus- 


trated Weekly Newspaper, entitled ‘‘ A Step Backward,’’ I 
took the opportunity to denounce the separate car service as 
unjust and subversive of our best interests, North and South. 
I attempted to show why such service was objectionable, 
and further stated what would be the inevitable result if the 
South persisted in and insisted upon legalizing such distinc- 
tions between the races. 


Since that paper appeared there has been an almost,univer- 
sal movement throughout the South to have such legis- 
lation, providing for separate cars, enacted by all the state 
legislatures. 

We might as well now as at any other time view this 
matter squarely and impartially, for facts are facts. And as 
the matter now stands we are simply deferring the era of 
peace and good will, and are provoking the negroes to adopt 
measures for their own protection, that they would not other- 
wise think of, by the constant attempt to remind them that 
they are negroes and are, therefore, entitled to no respect 
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whatever. Poor policy is this, and I judge that the South in 
a few years will admit the truth of this statement. 

All the laws thus far enacted relative to the separate car 
movement run very nearly in the same groove. 

The Tennessee law in substance is as follows: (a) The 
railroads must provide separate coaches, equal in comfort and 
convenience for the accommodation of the white and colored 
passengers ; (4) The conductor who is by this law clothed 
with police powers is instructed under a penalty to see that 
the two races do not ride together under any circumstances, 
except in the case of colored nurses or servants who may 
have seats with their masters or mistresses in the white peo- 
ple’s car; (c) The person refusing to go into the coach pro- 
vided for his race shall not be allowed to enter any car at all, 
but shall be left standing on the platform, if this takes place 
before the train leaves the station ; if the train is in motion he 
is to obey orders or else be put off. 

This law is intended to prevent white people from riding in 
the negro car and negroes from entering the car set apart for 
the whites. 

It is said that the very members of the Farmers’ Alliance 
who were the authors of this infamous legislation are the 
men who fail to observe it. These men, it is said, go into 
the colored coach, sit down, smoke, drink, gamble and swear 
until the attention of the conductor is called to the matter, in 
which case they are usually invited out into the smoking car. 
The conductor, as a rule, may pass through the coach a dozen 
times but he never pays any attention to them until they 
are pointed out to him. Here is a specific example. I quote 
from a reputable negro paper published in Nashville, Tenn. 
The writer says: ‘‘I had occasion, a few days ago, to inform 
the conductor that ten white men were in the colored car, 
five of whom were smoking. I asked him if the separate car 
law was in effect on his road. He replied, ‘Yes, but when- 
ever the other car is full I let them come in here and make 
them behave!’’’ This is only one of the numerous instances 
of this kind that might be quoted. The conductor has no 
right whatever to allow, even in the event of crowded cars, 
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the members of one race to sit with those of another. The 
law makes no provision for the convenience of passengers in 
the case of crowded coaches. This is not all. In no case 
whatever is a man or woman who is known to have a mixture 
of negro blood, visible or otherwise, permitted to go into the 
coaches provided for the whites. It will clearly appear from 
the foregoing that the conductor’s police powers are often 
discretionary in that his line of action is determined by the 
color of the passengers whose interests may be at stake. 

The same writer just referred to tells us that on coming 
from Manchester, Tenn., a few days ago, he observed that 
the colored car was filled with white people of both sexes as 
there were only three colored persons on board, and that 
among them were two ‘‘toughs,’’ who began smoking offen- 
sive pipes. When the conductor came in and observed it, he 
remarked : ‘‘ You men must stop smoking ; this is the dark- 
ies’ car, and it is only their say so whether you white folks 
can stay in here anyhow. If they say you must go out, 
you must go.’’ Why not let the negro remain in a decent 
car till his presence shall give offense to other passengers ? 
Why this difference ? Why enforce the law in the case of one 
and not in the case of another? These are the questions that 
are now beginning to agitate the negroes of the South. It is 
well understood that if the separate car system proves an 
inconvenience to the white passengers to any extent, the 
Act providing for such service will be repealed. But if, on 
the other hand, all of the inconvenience and annoyance shall 
come to the blacks, the probability is that the law will remain 
in force until by agitation public sentiment shall reach such 
a point as to demand that black citizens shall be treated as 
citizens and shall have accorded to them the rights and privi- 
leges enjoyed by other citizens. Already the negroes are 
taking steps to test the validity of the law in Tennessee ; 
while in Louisiana and Mississippi similar steps are being 
taken. It is proposed to use every legitimate means at hand 
to have the Act rescinded. Test cases are to be made when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself. The best legal talent 
from both races is to be engaged by the negroes, who are the 
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plaintiffs in this case, and an effort made to show that the law 
is unconstitutional. 

Judge Tourgée has offered to give his services in conjunc- 
tion with others as soon as the negroes are ready to take up 
the matter. 

It is due the better element of the whites to say that there 
are many among them that are in sympathy with the blacks 
and are willing to unite with them, under any reasonable 
pretext, to help them assert their rights and secure justice. 
The inconvenience to which the negroes are put, and espe- 
cially the better class of negroes, is by no means overlooked 
by them. This, too, is aside from the humiliation which is 
attendant on every change the negro is compelled to make 
from car to car because of his color. 

Whatever be the cause of this movement, it is evident, as I 
have already intimated, that the South is almost a unit in the 
matter of separate coaches for the two races. We find such 
laws not only in Tennessee, but in Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, 
Mississippi, Georgia and Arkansas as well. In Virginia 
the Governor recommended the passage of such an Act, but 
the Legislature refused to comply with the request. In 
Kentucky the Governor took opposite ground and when 
approached on the subject refused to entertain the motion, 
rejected the idea and threw his influence against it. As a 
result when the matter came up in the Legislature its oppo- 
nents were greater than its friends in number and it failed of 
passage. The negroes themselves were implacable and were 
determined to defeat it at any cost, and they succeeded. In 
Alabama it is said that the separate car system has been in 
operation for many years and with good results, and so far as 
the railroad and street car companies are concerned that the 
race question is forever settled. 

In South Carolina when the proposal came up in the Leg- 
islature for consideration it was defeated in the Senate and 
thus killed. Public sentiment in this state was against it 
and public sentiment prevailed. In North Carolina the sep- 
arate car law was likewise discussed, but without any definite 
action. It is barely possible that both North and South Car- 
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olina will stoutly refuse to indorse such backward movements 
—the outgrowth of slavery and negro oppression—and will 
endeavor to set an example to their less enlightened sisters of 
the South as to the best policy to pursue to insure peace and 
friendly feeling among the citizens of the respective states 
white and black. 

The Georgia law, which provides for separate cars for 
white and colored people, reads as follows : 


Section 1.—Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Georgia, That from and after the passage of this Act, all railroads doing 
business in this state shall be required to furnish equal accommoda- 
tions, in separate cars or compartments of cars, for white and colored 
passengers, provided that this Act shall not apply to sleeping cars. 

Section 2.—Be it further enacted, That all conductors or other em- 
ployes in charge of such cars shall be required to assign all passengers 
to their respective cars or compartments of cars, provided by said com- 
panies under the provisions of this Act, and all conductors of dummy, 
electric and street cars, shall have and are hereby invested with police 
power to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Section 3.—Be it enacted, That any passenger remaining in car or 
compartment or seat, other than that to which he may have been 
assigned, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof 
shall be punished as prescribed in Section 4310 of Code of 1882. Juris- 
diction of such offenses shall be in the county in which same occurred. 
The conductor and any and all such employes on such car are hereby 
clothed with power to eject from the train, or car, or compartment, or 
seat any who may occupy seats other than those that may be assigned 
to them. 

Section 4.—Be it further enacted, That when a railroad car is divided 
into compartments, the space set aside or provided for white and 
colored passengers, respectively, may be proportioned according to the 
proportion of usual and ordinary travel of each on the road or line on 
which said cars are used. 

Section 5.—Be it further enacted, That it shall be unlawful for the 
officers or employes having charge of such railroad cars to allow or 
permit white and colored passengers to occupy the same car or com- 
partment; and for violation of this section any such officer or em- 
ploye shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof, shall 
be punished as prescribed in Section 4310 of the Code of 1882. 

Section 6.—Be it further enacted, That the provisions of this Act shall 
not apply to nurses or servants in attendance on their employers. 

Section 7.—Be it further enacted, That all companies using compart- 
ment or separate cars shall furnish to the passengers comfortable seats 
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and have such cars sufficiently lighted and ventilated, and a failure to 
do so shall be a misdemeanor punishable under Section 4310 of the 
Code of 1882. 

Section 8.—Be it further enacted, That all laws and parts of laws in 
conflict with this Act be and the same are hereby repealed. 


This is the Georgia law. As an interesting relic of bar- 
barism—pure and simple—it will be difficult to find anything 
in the annals of literature, ancient or modern, that surpasses it. 

But the question that now arises is, Will it or any other law 
forbidding the intermingling of the races in railroad cars or 
in street cars bring about the end desired ? 

It is very evident that the attempt to enforce the law 
will produce friction between the races and possibly blood- 
shed. Sometime agoa conductor was murdered by a negro in 
Florida and on one of the Florida roads for attempting to en- 
force a law which provides that negroes shall ride only in cars 
set apart for them, and in none other. The railroad officials 
on all of the southern lines find it difficult to enforce the law 
because of the negro’s opposition to it and his refusal to obey 
orders. For this opposition the railroad companies are largely 
responsible, as they do not furnish either separate cars or 
equal accommodations. Then, too, they are to blame for per- 
mitting such legislation to be recorded upon the statute books. 
For if they had been as determined in their opposition to the 
passage of this law as were the lessees of the Tennessee con- 
victs to prevent the Legislature from taking action against 
the heinous system of parceling out convicts to the highest 
bidder for mining purposes, the Act providing for separate cars 
would never have passed. For extra cars and extra expense, 
if there be any, the railroad companies have themselves to 
blame. To carry out the letter of the law, if not the spirit, 
would require at least four grades of cars: one first-class 
coach for white passengers ; one for colored passengers ; one 
second-class coach for white passengers and one for colored. 
Then, to meet the demands of this arrangement, there would be 
required a very long train. This the railroads refuse to furnish 
as it is not a paying investment. As a substitute the old 
antebellum ‘‘ Jim Crow Car’’ system is revived and the blacks 
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are compelled to accept quarters there or none. This is the 
situation that the negro is placed in. It virtually amounts to 
a retaliation on the part of the companies upon the negro for 
something over which he had no control, and for which he is 
in nowise responsible. Some time ago a colored *Bishop of 
the A. M. E. church, the hero of the Ecumenical Conference, 
held in Washington City, a gentleman and a scholar, in com- 
pany with three colored college professors started for Nash- 
ville. They took seats in a first-class coach in Cincinnati and 
rode like other passengers and with other passengers till they 
reached a point within fifty miles of the Tennessee state line. 
Here, about four o’clock a.m., the conductor came in and in- 
formed the Bishop and his companions that at the next stop- 
ping place, which is Franklin, Kentucky, they must go into 
the car set apart for colored people. He further added that 
he was subject to a fine of several dollars if he failed to en- 
force the law, but so far as he himself was concerned he was 
perfectly willing that they should remain where they were. 
Then as if to clinch his last remarks, with a good deal of 
earnestness, supplemented witb an oath, he added that it was 
a very unjust law,—to which statement all the party assented. 

The law demanded that negroes should ride with negroes in 
acoach set apart for negroes, so the conductor’s gentlemanly 
request was complied with, the Bishop taking the lead and 
the others with luggage and gripsack in hand following in 
single file till the negro car was reached. This coach proved 
to be the smoking car divided into two parts—the half next to 
the engine being set apart for the blacks. It was veritably a 
pig-pen with all the term implies, nauseating in the extreme— 
filthy and dirty—yet this was the ‘‘equal accommodation ’’ 
provided by the laws of Tennessee. The Bishop took it 
calmly, as did his associates, made the most of it, and then 
and there resolved never to try again an open day car below 
Mason and Dixon’s line if a Pullman car could be found any- 
where near and a berth could be secured. This episode is 
only one of the many daily occurrences of this kind. Well- 
dressed, gentlemanly as well as scholarly negroes, for there 


*Bishop B. W. Arnett, D. D., ex-member of the Ohio Legislature 
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are such among them, are all hustled alike into these ‘‘ Jim 
Crow cars’’ and are compelled to submit to insults that stir 
up the Satanic side of their natures and cause them to do 
deeds of violence that would be otherwise unknown. This is 
sowing the wind and reaping the whirlwind, and who is to 
blame, HamorShem? Shall we continue to follow this modus 
operandi, or shall we attempt to build ‘‘ golden bridges’’ be- 
tween the North and the South, between the blacks and 
whites—which Murat Halstead, formerly of the Commercial 
Gazette, so strenuously advocated in that great daily after 
the election of President Harrison? Weall approved. Let 
us have peace. We knew that President Harrison would give 
the country a wise, clean and able administration, and it was 
the universal desire that there should be no North and no 
South—no blacks and no whites so far as sectional differences 
and race prejudice are concerned. But we were doomed to 
disappointment, for the South seemed bent on having its 
own way, whatever the consequences might be. If it is the 
policy to eliminate the negro from the body politic by render- 
ing him a dissatisfied factor and thereby forcing him out of 
the country, the present method will hardly bring about that 
result. 

Murder, rapine and their concomitants will, of course, fol- 
low such tactics wherever practiced. Instead of law and order, 
violence and confusion will reign supreme. 


The colored people are now raising subscriptions through- 
out the country in aid of the movement to test the separate 
carlaw as it exists in some of the southern states. The suc- 
cess of their efforts depends largely upon the interest that 
they may arouse in their own behalf and also upon the drift 
of public sentiment as to the justice or injustice of such a law. 


W. S. SCARBOROUGH. 
Wilberforce University, Ohio. 
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IS OURS A CHRISTIAN NATION ? 
A DECISION BY THE NATIONAL SUPREME COURT. 


[We have received from Mr. Justice Brewer, who expressed the senti- 
ment of the Court in this case, the full and correct text of the most 
elaborate of all judicial opinions as to the union in our country of 
Christianity and the State (not of ‘‘Church and State’). The Church 
of the Holy Trinity, New York, had been found guilty, by a lower 
Court, of violating the law against imported contract labor by importing 
a pastor. That decision was reversed by the United States Supreme 
Court in the following opinion, which seems to have been unanimous, 
and is given below in full, except the preliminary argument as to ‘‘the 
intent of Congress’’ in passing the law in question. The Seventh-Day 
Adventists and other advocates of the secular theory of government are 
greatly agitated by this decision. On the other hand, the very persons 
who are so numerously petitioning Congress for the submission of the 
proposed 16th Amendment, to forbid any State to form a union of 
Church and State, are rejoicing over this greatest of official recognitions 
of the union of Christianity and the Nation. This decision comes just 
in time to checkmate the fallacies of the old Tripoli treaty and the 
Postmaster General’s sophistries of 1829, which are being industriously 
used by Adventist lobbyists to prevent Congress from closing the 
World’s Fair on the Sabbath. This document outranks and so outlaws 
them both as to the relation of Christianity to our civil government. It 
is, therefore, legitimate to close the Exposition gates, not only because 
of the Sunday toil and traffic and turmoil the opening would cause, but 
also because, “this is a Christian nation.’? ‘This decision enables 
national reformers to say anew, with fresh force, that if ‘‘this is a 
Christian nation,’’ it should call itself so in its Constitution.—W. F. C.] 


No purpose of action against religion can be imputed to any 
legislation, State or National, because this ts a religious people. 
This is historically true. From the discovery of this conti- 
nent to the present hour there is a single voice making this 
affirmation. The commission to Christopher Columbus, prior 
to his sail westward, is from ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella, by 
the grace of God, King and Queen of Castile,’’ etc., and 
recites that ‘‘ it is hoped that by God’s assistance some of the 
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continents and islands in the ocean will be discovered,’’ etc. 
The first colonial grant, that made to Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1584, was from ‘‘ Elizabeth, by the grace of God, of England, 
Fraunce and Ireland, queene, defender of the faith,’’ etc.; and 
the grant authorizing him to enact statutes for the govern- 
ment of the proposed colony provided that ‘‘they be not 
against the true Christian faith now professed in the Church 
of England.’’ The first charter of Virginia, granted by 
King James I. in 1606, after reciting the application of certain 
parties for a charter, commenced the grant in these words : 
‘‘We greatly commending, and graciously accepting of, their 
Desires for the Furtherance of so noble a work, which may, 
by the Providence of Almighty God, hereafter tend to the 
Glory of his Divine Majesty, in propagating of Christian 
Religion to such People, as yet live in Darkness and miser- 
able Ignorance of the true Knowledge and Worship of God, 
and may in time bring the Infidels and Savages, living in 
those parts, to human Civility, and to a settled and quite 
Government; DO, by these our Letters-Patents, graciously 
accept of, and agree to, their humble and well-intended 
Desires.”’ 

Language of similar import may be found in the subse- 
quent charters of that colony, from the same King, in 1609 
and 1611; and the same is true of the various charters 
granted to the other colonies. In language more or less em- 
phatic is the establishment of the Christian religion declared 
to be one of the purposes of the grant. The celebrated com- 
pact made by the Pilgrims in the Mayflower, 1620, recites: 
‘‘Having undertaken for the Glory of God, and Advance- 
ment of the Christian Faith, and the Honour of our King and 
Country, a Voyage to plant the first Colony in the northern 
parts of Virginia; Do by these Presents, solemnly and 
mutually, in the Presence of God and one another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil Body Politick, for 
our better Ordering and Preservation, and Furtherance of the 
Ends aforesaid.”’ 

The fundamental orders of Connecticut, under which a 
provisional government was instituted in 1638-1639, com- 
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mence with this declaration: ‘‘ Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
the Allmighty God by the wise disposition of his diuyne 


pruidence so to Order and dispose of things that we the In- 
habitants and Residents of Windsor, Hartford and Wethers- 
field are now cohabiting and dwelling in and vppon the River 
of Conectecotte and the Lands thereunto adioyneing; And 
well knowing where a people are gathered togather the word 
of God requires that to mayntayne the peace and vnion of 
such a people there should be an orderly and decent Gouer- 
ment established according to God, to order and dispose of 
the affayres of the people at all seasons as occation shall re- 
quire ; doe therefore assotiate and conioyne our selues to be 
as one Publike State or Comonwelth ; and doe, for our selues 
and our Successors and such as shall be adioyned to vs att 
any tyme hereafter, enter into Combination and Confederation 
together, to mayntayne and presearue the liberty and the 
purity of the gospell of our Lord Jesus w*" we now p'fesse, as 


h 


also the disciplyne of the Churches, w'" according to the 


truth of the said gospell is now practised amongst vs.”’ 

In the charter of privileges granted by William Penn to the 
province of Pennsylvania, in 1701, it is recited: ‘‘ Because no 
people can be truly happy, though under the greatest Enjoy- 
ment of Civil Liberties, if abridged of the Freedom of their 
Consciences, as to their Religious Profession and Worship ; 
and Almighty God being the only Lord of Conscience, 
Father of Lights and Spirits, and the Author as weli as 
Object of all divine Knowledge, Faith and Worship, who 
only doth enlighten the Minds, and persuade and convince 
the Understandings of People, I do hereby grant and 
declare,’’ etc. 

Coming nearer to the present time, the Declaration of 
Independence recognizes the presence of the Divine in human 
affairs in these words: ‘‘ We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.’’ 
‘‘ We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States of 
America, in General Congress, Assembled, appealing to the 
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Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, do, in the Name and by Authority of the good People 
of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare,’’ etc. ; ‘‘ And 
for the support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on 
the Protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor.”’ 

If we examine the constitutions of the various States we 
find in them a constant recognition of religious obligations. 
Every constitution of every one of the forty-four States con- 
tains language which either directly or by cle implication 
recognizes a profound reverence for religion ana an assump- 
tion that its influence in all human affairs is essential to 
the well-being of the community. This recognition may 
be in the preamble, such as is found in the constitution 
of Illinois, 1870: ‘‘ We, the people of the State of Illinois, 
grateful to the Almighty God for the civil, political and 
religious liberty which he hath so long permitted us to 
enjoy, and looking to him for a blessing upon our endeavors 
to secure and transmit the same unimpaired to succeeding 
generations,’’ etc. 

It may be only in the familiar requisition that all officers 
shall take an oath closing with the declaration ‘‘so help me 
God.’’ It may bein clauses like that of the Constitution of 
Indiana, 1816, Article XI, section 4: ‘‘ The manner of 
administering an oath or affirmation shall be such as is most 
consistent with the conscience of the deponent, and shall be 
esteemed the most solemn appeal to God.’’ Or in provisions 
such as are found in Articles 36 and 37 of the Declaration of 
Rights of the Constitution of Maryland, 1867: ‘‘ That as 
it is the duty of every man to worship God in such manner 
as he thinks most acceptable to him, all persons are equally 
entitled to protection in their religious liberty ; wherefore, no 
person ought, by any law, to be molested in his person or 
State on account of his religious persuasion or profession, or 
for his religious practice, unless, under the color of religion, 
he shall disturb the good order, peace or safety of the State, 
or shall infringe the laws of morality, or injure others in their 
natural, civil or religious rights ; nor ought any person to be 
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compelled to frequent or maintain or contribute, unless on 
coutract, to maintain any place of worship, or any ministry ; 
nor shall any person, otherwise competent, be deemed incom- 
petent as a witness, or juror, on account of his religious 
belief: Provided, He believes in the existence of God, and 
that, under his dispensation, such person will be held mor- 
ally accountable for his acts, and be rewarded or punished 
therefor, either in this world or the world tocome. That no 
religious test ought ever to be required as a qualification for 
any office of profit or trust in this State, other than a decla- 
ration of belief in the existence of God; nor shall the 
legislature prescribe any other oath of office than the oath 
prescribed by this constitution.’’ Or like that in Articles 
2 and 3, of Part 1st, of the Constitution of Massachusetts, 
1780: ‘‘It is the right as well as the duty of all men in 
society publicly and at stated seasons, to worship the 
Supreme Being, the Great Creator and Preserver of the 
universe. . . . As the happiness of a people and the 
good order and preservation of civil government essentially 
depend upon piety, religion and morality, and as these cannot 
be generally diffused through a community but by the insti- 
tution of the public worship of God and of public instructions 
in piety, religion and morality : Therefore, to promote their 
happiness and to secure the good order and preservation of 
their government, the people of this commonwealth have a 
right to invest their legislature with power to authorize and 
require, and the legislature shall, from time to time, authorize 
and require the several towns, parishes, precincts, and other 
bodies-politic or religious societies to make suitable pro- 
vision, at their own expense, for the institution of the public 
worship of God and for the support and maintenance of public 
Protestant teachers of piety, religion and morality in all cases 
where such provision shall not be made voluntarily.’’ Or as 
in Sections 5 and 14 of Article 7, of the Constitution of Mis- 
Sissippi, 1832: ‘‘ No person who denies the being of a God, or 
a future state of rewards and punishments, shall hold any 
office in the civil department of this State. . . . Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
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ment, the preservation of liberty, and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools, and the means of education, shall forever be 
encouraged in this State.’’ Or by Article 22 of the Con- 
stitution of Delaware, 1776, which required all officers, 
besides an oath of allegiance, to make and subscribe the 
following declaration: ‘‘I, A. B., do profess faith in God 
the Father, and in Jesus Christ His only Son, and in the 
Holy Ghost, one God, blessed for evermore; and I do 
acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment to be given by divine inspiration.”’ 

Even the Constitution of the United States, which is sup- 
posed to have little touch upon the private life of the individ- 
ual, contains in the First Amendment a declaration common 
to the constitutions of all the States, as follows: ‘‘ Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’’ And also provides in 
Article 1, Section 7 (a provision common to many constitu- 
tions), that the Executive shall have ten days (Sundays 
excepted) within which to determine whether he will approve 
or veto a bill. 

There is no dissonance in these declarations. There is a 
universal language pervading them all, having one meaning ; 
they affirm and reaffirm that this is a religious nation. These 
are not individual sayings, declarations of private persons ; 
they are organic utterances ; they speak the voice of the entire 
people. While because of a general recognition of this truth 
the question has seldom been presented to the courts, yet we 
find that in Updegraph v. The Commonwealth (11 Serg. & 
Rawle, 394, 400), it was decided that, ‘‘ Christianity, general 
Christianity, is, and always has been, a part of the common 
law of Pennsylvania; . . . not Christianity with an estab- 
lished church, and tithes, and spiritual courts ; but Christian- 
ity with liberty of conscience to all men.’’ And in Zhe Peo- 
ple v. Ruggles (8 Johns. 2g0, 294, 295), Chancellor Kent, the 
great commentator on American law, speaking as Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of New York, said: ‘‘ The people 
of this State, in common with the people of this country, pro- 
fess the general doctrines of Christianity, as the rule of their 
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faith and practice ; and to scandalize the author of these doc- 
trines is not only, in a religious point of view, extremely 
impious, but, even in respect to the obligations due to society 
isa gross violation of decency and good order. . . . The 
free, equal, and undisturbed enjoyment of religious opinion, 
whatever it may be, and free and decent discussions on any 
religious subject, is granted and secured ; but to revile, with 
malicious and blasphemous contempt, the religion professed by 
almost the whole community, is an abuse of that right. Nor 
are we bound, by any expressions in the Constitution, as some 
have strangely supposed, either not to punish at all, or to pun- 
ish indiscriminately, the like attacks upon the religion of 
Mahomet or of the Grand Lama ,; and for this plain reason, 
that the case assumes that we are a Christian people, and the 
morality of the country is deeply ingrafted upon Christianity, 
and not upon the doctrines or worship of those impostors.’’ 
And in the famous case of Vidal v. Girard’s Executors (2 
How. 127, 198) this court, while sustaining the will of Mr. 
Girard, with its provision for the creation of a college into 
which no minister should be permitted to enter, observed : 
‘‘It is also said, and truly, that the Christian religion is a part 
of the common law of Pennsylvania.’’ 

If we pass beyond these matters to a view of American life 
as expressed by its laws, its business, its customs and its 
society, we find everywhere a clear recognition of the same 
truth. Among other matters note the following : The form of 
oath universally prevailing, concluding with an appeal to the 
Almighty; the custom of opening sessions of all deliberative 
bodies and most conventions with prayer ; the prefatory words 
of all wills, ‘‘ In the name of God, amen ;’’ the laws respect- 
ing the observance of the Sabbath ; with the general cessation 
of all secular business, and the closing of courts, legislatures, 
and other similar public assemblies on that day ; the churches 
and church organizations which abound in every city, town 
and hamlet ; the multitude of charitable organizations exist- 
ing everywhere under Christian auspices; the gigantic mis- 
sionary associations, with general support, and aiming to 
establish Christian missions in every quarter of the globe. 
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These, and many other matters which might be noticed, add 
a volume of unofficial declarations to the mass of organic 
utterances that ¢his 7s a Christian nation. 

In the face of all these facts, shall it be believed that a Con- 
gress of the United States intended to make it a misdemeanor 
for achurch of this country to contract for the services ofa 
Christian minister residing in another nation ? 

Suppose in the Congress that passed this act some member 
had offered a bill which in terms declared that, if any Roman 
Catholic church in this country should contract with Cardinal 
Manning to come to this country and enter into its service as 
pastor and priest ; or any Episcopal church should enter into 
a like contract with Canon Farrar; or any Baptist church 
should make similar arrangements with Mr. Spurgeon; or 
any Jewish synagogue with some eminent Rabbi, such con- 
tract should be adjudged unlawful and void, and the church 
making it be subject to prosecution and punishment, can it be 
believed that it would have received a minute of approving 
thought or a single vote? Yet it is contended that such was 
in effect the meaning of this statute. The construction 
invoked cannot be accepted as correct. It is a case where 
there was presented a definite evil, in view of which the legis- 


lature used general terms with the purpose of reaching all 
phases of that evil, and thereafter, unexpectedly, it is devel- 
oped that the general language thus employed is broad enough 
to reach cases and acts, which the whole history and life of 
the country affirm could not have been intentionally legislated 


against. It is the duty of the courts, under those circum- 
stances, to say that, however broad the language of the statute 
may be, the act, although within the letter, is not within the 
intention of the legislature, and therefore cannot be within the 
statute. 





PERILS OF MODERATE DRINKING. 


THE medical symposium on ‘‘ moderate drinking,’’ in Frank 
Leslie’s (April 14th), is an important document, for it indicates 
the views of nearly one-quarter of the medical profession of 
New York City on this question, and shows that more than 
two-thirds of them believe in ‘‘ moderate drinking.’’ 

In view of the terrible prevalence of drunkenness and of the 
fact that ‘‘ moderation ’’ is the only road to drunkenness, such 
a document, authoritatively implying that the latest data of 
science are in favor of ‘‘ moderate drinking,’’ cannot fail to 
strengthen popular belief in the drink, and a closer inquiry 
into its merits is therefore both timely and proper. 

Though the Frank Leslie query to physicians limits ‘‘ mod- 
erate drinking’’ to ‘‘light wines and beer,’’ and asks 
‘‘whether, viewing the question theoretically and in the light 
of experience,’’ they ‘‘ regard the moderate use of light wines 
and beer as injurious to the health of grown persons,’’ most 
of the published replies pass beyond these bounds, many of 
them even mixing up ‘‘ moderation’’ and medication. 

It was a pity this question was not more definitely drawn. 
‘‘ Moderate use’’ is not a scientific term, for it cannot scientif- 
ically be defined, and therefore not scientifically considered. 
Among the fifty-eight ‘‘typical’’ abstracts from the four hun- 
dred and thirty-five letters in favor of ‘‘ moderate drinking,’’ 
there are some which point out this weakness. Thus, for 
example, Dr. C. B. Atkinson says ‘‘ Moderation presents a con- 
stantly varying proposition ’’; Dr. O. Fullgraff: ‘‘ Every man 
must be his own judge’’; and Dr. D. M. Camman: ‘‘It will 
vary somewhat in different persons and conditions of the body.”’ 
This term, therefore, of ‘‘moderate use’’ largely begs the 
whole question. Some of the doctors, however, for example, 
J. W. Greene, R. Ormsby, and E. Eliot, restrict moderation to 
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Dr. Anstie’s ‘‘ dietetic dose.’’ Then the expression ‘‘ light 
wines and beer’’ is most indefinite ; the quantity and quality of 
alcohol as well as other noxious ingredients in such beverages 
forming a constantly varying factor. But granting even that 
such moderation (could it be defined) would be harmless to 
the health of grown people—it is admitted to be bad for the 
young—as the young copy the habits of the grown up, so they 
would largely have passed beyond moderation before moder- 
ation became prescribable. Lastly, a scientific definition of 
the term ‘‘health’’ is also necessary to this discussion, for 
surely ‘‘health’’ involves moral and mental integrity as well 
as mere physical vigor. 


This indefiniteness of the question probably somewhat 
accounts for the scarcity of eminent signatures in these lists 
of replies. Therefore it is not altogether surprising that such 
men as Abraham Jacobi, A. L. Loomis, Francis Delafield, 
Andrew H. Smith, William H. Draper, Thomas A. Emmet, 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, George H. Fox, D. Lewis, T. M. Prud- 
den, E. G. Janeway, Everett Herrick, D. B. Delaven, Charles 


L. Dana, O. B. Douglas, Robert Abbé, and others, have left 
this question unanswered ; while on the other hand, it is sur- 
prising to find that among those who have replied, such men 
as J. R. Leaming, D. B. St. John Roosa, S. Baruch, H. J. 
Garruges, C. H. Knight, H. Cheeseman, E. Eliot, W. M. 
McLaury, W. J. Morton, and P. B. Porter should so carelessly 
have thrown the weight of their names in favor of ‘‘ moderate 
drinking.’” However, among the four hundred and thirty- 
five moderationists there are not more than twenty-five, or at 
most thirty, names of any prominence within the profession ; 
there are more of ordinary good standing, but most of those 
are men who have but a third or fourth-rate standing, 
and whose names are found only in the general ‘‘ medical 
Directory.’’ 

Among the fifty-eight ‘‘typical’’ abstracts a majority are 
of this character. And some of these replies are reckless 
almost beyond belief; such as, for example, by old Dr. 
Drescher: ‘‘ I have been smoking good tobacco and drinking 
anything good to drink all my life long;’’ by Dr. R. H. 
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Buck : ‘‘ The use of beer and wine leads to chivalry, good- 
fellowship, and health;’’ by Dr. L. Ettinger: ‘‘ The fruity 
taste of wines creates a decided distaste for whisky, especially 
in excess;’’ by Dr. E. Elsner: ‘‘ The death-rate in the Ger- 
man army, at the time of the French-German war of 1870-71, 
in the line of zymotic diseases, was so small in consequence of 
the abundant use of fermented beverages’’ (beer a prophy- 
lactic against zymosis!!!); and by Branch Clark: ‘‘ Light 
wines and beer are conducive to health and sobriety. 
I treat the alcohol habit with malted liquors.’’ Some of them 
betray gross ignorance of both organic and physical chemistry. 
Dr. C. B. Atkinson, for example, intimates that as grape juice 
ferments in the stomach, so it must become alcohol. (Not 
even in diabetes are the saccharine albuminates changed into 
alcohol.) Dr. E. Knight states that ‘‘ the grapes in the Holy 
Land having ripened do ferment themselves,’’ and if partaken 
of, intoxicate. Fruit fermentation means rotting—no sane 
person eats rotting grapes. Dr. E. Knight must think that 
in the Holy Land grapes can be sound and rotten at the same 
time. Dr. W. L. Allen holds that as alcohol is a hydro-car- 
bon, therefore it must be a food ; evgo, as the Methane series of 
gases are hydro-carbons, therefore they are foods, and as alco- 
hol is food, therefore paraffin, being an alcohol, is food also ! 
Dr. W. Washburn says that alcohol is a food, and declares 
that ‘‘it acts so nearly like a food that in combination with 
other foods it is unquestionably beneficial to their assimila- 
tion.’’ Authorities on poison, such as Orfila, Christison, and 
the ‘‘ Materia Medicas’’ in all lands, put alcohol among 


poisons, and class it with arsenic, corrosive sublimate, prussic 
acid, and other like—/oods/ In his celebrated ‘‘ Physiological 


Chemistry’’ Dr. Liemann says that alcoholic liquors ‘*‘ are 
not capable of contributing to the maintenance of the vital 
functions.’’ Dr. Eliot’s reason for placing his honored name 
among advocates of moderate drinking is his belief in the 
long-since exploded fallacy of Dr. Anstie’s ‘‘ dietetic dose’’ of 
‘one and a half ounce of alcohol per day.’’ Indeed, Dr. 
Anstie himself disproved his own theory. In ‘‘ Stimulants and 


Narcoties’’ (p. 187) Dr. Anstie relates the effects of an experi- 
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ment upon himself, with only one-half of the so-called ‘‘ diet- 
etic dose,’’ and says that it was ‘‘so small that I should not 
have beforehand supposed it capable of producing the poison- 
ous results,’’ but ‘‘they were fully developed . . . the face 
felt hot and was visibly flushed, pulse eighty-two full and 
bounding, slight perspiration on the brow ’’— and the serious- 
ness of such symptoms he further points out (p. 218) thus: 
‘*Even a single truly narcotic dose very probably produces a 
real physical damage to the nervous tissue which absolutely 
requires a certain time for repair.’’ The recent most careful 
and exhaustive experiments on protoplasm, and on plants 
and animals and men, by Drs. Nichol and Mossop of Edin- 
burgh, Drs. Scougal of New Mill, and Ridge of Enfield, Eng- 
land, as regards the effects of alcoholic fluids on the senses, 
while using only ove-guarter of the ‘‘ dietetic dose,’’ demon- 
strate that there is no such thing as ‘‘ moderate drinking ’’ 
without serious injury to the senses. Now, considering that 
the physician and surgeon more than any other trustees of human 
life and happiness require unimpaired senses, abstinence from 
intoxicants should be made obligatory on the whole medical pro- 
fession by law. 

Some prominent physicians, like Drs. W. M. McLaury, 
FE. Wendt, and E. Bradley, pronounce alcohol a stimulant. 
But surely, Dr. McLaury, if alcohol were a stimulant, a goad, 
a spur, lash, you would not give it to a ‘‘ poor anzemic woman, 
overburdened with work?’’ If alcohol were a stimulant, 
would it not make her more, instead of less, susceptible to her 
pitiful condition and surroundings ? 

The statement by Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, that the mod- 
erate use of alcoholic liquors ‘‘ is positively beneficial to most 
middle-aged and old people,’’ is simply disgraceful, and, ow- 
ing to his eminent position, is likely to do more harm than all 
the wrong statements of the rest put together. In the face of 
the declaration of the International Medical Congress at Phil- 
adelphia, 1876, that alcohol should be classed among drugs, 
and that even as a medicine it is ‘‘ not fitted for self-prescrip- 
tion by the laity’’; and of the last declaration by the medical 
profession of New York and Brooklyn, that ‘‘ alcohol should be 
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classed with other powerful drugs and prescribed with consci- 
entious caution and a sense of grave responsibility’’; and fur- 
ther, that they ‘‘ would welcome any judicious and effective 
legislation—State and national —which should seek to confine 
the traffic in alcohol to the legitimate purposes of medical 
and other sciences and mechanism,’’ and signed by some two 
hundred mostly prominent physicians, such as F. Delafield, 
Willard Parker, A. Clark, J. Anderson, S. Smith, etc.,—in 
face of such dicta as these, men of Dr. Roosa’s standing can- 
not guiltlessly pronounce moderate drinking to be ‘‘ posi- 
tively beneficial.’’ 

A number of the symposium signers point to the wine and 
beer-drinking countries for practical proof of their assertions 
that moderate indulgence is harmless, and makes for health 
and sobriety. But what are the facts? The two countries 
having the lightest and cheapest beers and wines, viz., 
Belgium and France, are to-day the most drunken in the 
world ! 

This medical declaration, therefore, when scientifically and 
practically considered, brings little weight and light to the so- 
lution of the drink problem; a problem so terribly serious, 
and so pressing, as to make any utterance upon it at all a 
matter of the gravest responsibility, and careless authoritative 
utterance little short of criminal.—<d-vel Gustafson, in Frank 
Leslie's Weekly, May 26. 





BOSTON HYMN. 


THE WILL OF GOD. 


SuNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE AT THE 225th Boston Mon- 
DAY LECTURE, FEBRUARY 15, 1892. 


TuNE—FPleyel’s Hymn. 


As the pilgrim on his way 

Seeks one star’s unclouded ray, 
Faring onward fears no ill, 

Grant us, Lord, to seek Thy will! 


As the winter longs for spring, 
As the bud the blossoming, 
Such desire in us instill, 
Thus to know Thy holy will. 


When for Thee we stand alone, 
Solitary—most Thine own, 

Blessed kinship naught can chill, 
Give us then who do Thy will. 


When our joys but faintly shine, 
Make our sorrows all divine, 
Through a faith so deep, so still, 

It can suffer all Thy will. 


Thus each day shall measured be 
By the vast Eternity ; 

So shall fleeting years fulfill 
Our completeness in Thy will. 


Amen ! 


LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1892. 
PRELUDE III. 
FAST AND LOOSE THEORIES OF EVOLUTION. 


LE. 


The usual great audience was present at Mr. Cook’s 225th Boston 
Monday Lecture, February 15. The Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb presided, 
and the Rev. Prof. Daniel Steele offered prayer. The prelude on Fas¢ 
and Loose Theories of F-volution, as well as the lecture on Zhe Bible 
and Modern Discoveries, was received by the audience with frequent 
and emphatic expressions of approval. 


Without definition, the word evolution is a fog bank; and 
any theory built on it is a plank nailed on a fog. Very few 
popular writers really understand the system of thought known 
in general as the doctrine of evolution ; so that the masses of 
the people are often frightened by specters in the mist, which 
disappear when confronted with alert, piercing attention. 

Darwanism means the doctrine of the derivative origin of 
species,‘or the near or remote blood relationship of all ani- 
mals, including man. It is important to notice, however, 
that Darwin himself never admitted that living beings can 


have been developed from less than four sets of original 


germs representing mollusks, radiates, articulates, and verte- 
brates. He traced the lines of life back to these four types 
and the germs of these he supposed were supernaturally 
created (‘‘ Origin of Species’’ last chapter). He asserted 
the blood relationship of all descendants from each germ, but 
did not teach that any member of either had ever been devel- 
oped into a member of any other of these four classes. 

On the majestic elms in front of my study windows at the 
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side of Boston Common are many branches. No one branch 
can be developed into any other, but far back down the tree 
the branches one and all really came from a single stem. 
Evolution does not mean that to-day an ape can be developed 
into a man or aman into an ape, but that far back in the his- 
tory of the tree of descent both came from one stem. Many 
so-called Darwinians run back the four great branches them- 
selves to one origin, and teach that life all came from a single 
germ. Materialistic evolutionists teach that this one germ 
originated by spontaneous generation, and is explained sim- 
ply by the chemical and mechanical properties of matter. 

Evolution, then, means the doctrine that the various kinds 
of animals have succeeded each other in genetic order, and that 
their variations are accounted for by the survival of the fittest 
in the struggle for existence and not by special creation. 

In the field of philosophy at large, evolution means that all 
things are derived from their antecedents according to the 
law of causal continuity. Antitheistic evolution asserts that 
all things are derived from their physical antecedents by 
means of forces resident in the antecedents themselves. The- 
istic evolution asserts that all things are derived from their 
physical and spiritual antecedents by means of forces resident 
in the antecedents and their environment. 


Ex-President McCosh defines evolution as simply organ- 
ized causation. Mr. Gladstone, with great felicity of phrase, 
says: ‘‘ Evolution to me is series with development.’’ Prof. 
Joseph La Conte defines evolution as ‘ 


continuous progressive 
change according to certain laws by means of resident forces.’’ 

Evolution and Religious Thought, p. 8.) 
itself needs definition. 


But natural law 


BY, 


John Stuart Mill said that natural laws do not account for 
their own origin. Evolution, even if it be the correct expla- 
nation of the processes of nature, is only a natural law and does 
not account for its own beginning. Prof. Agassiz was accus- 
tomed to say that natural laws are only the methods of the 
omnipresent divine action. The natural forces which we call 

VOL, IX.—NO. 55. 30 
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heat, light, electricity, gravitation, are, as he taught, only 
the pens with which the divine hand writes, and he would 
exclaim : ‘‘ Away with your worship of the feather! Worship 
the Hand that makes the universe its autograph.’’ 

Among the famous sayings of Hermann Lotze, the greatest 
of modern philosophers, none are more timely than these cen- 
tral ones: ‘‘ Nature never works without the concourse of 
God. The nature of things and their capacity for action are 
a nonentity without God. All the laws of mechanism and 
nature are but the very will of the universal soul. Whatever 
mode of creation God may have chosen, none avails to lessen 
the dependence of the universe on Him, none to bind it more 
closely to Him. The unsearchable wisdom of God is the 


’ 


source of all finite forms.’? This is a philosophy as old as 
Kant and Leibnitz and Plato. In the highest circle of thought 
it has really not been shaken for two thousand years. 

Let us, then, begin all our reflections on evolution by accept- 
ing asestablished these two principles: First, a natural law 
without God behind it is no more than a glove without a hand 
in it; secondly, all that is done by the gloved hand of God in 
nature is done by the hand and not by the glove. It will be 
seen that these principles pierce the fog, and that they are 
rays of light proceeding from the philosophic sun which has 
dominated in the heavens of man’s freest and loftiest research 
for many crowded and tumultuous centuries. 

A serious man need have no hesitancy in accepting these 


principles, for they are themselves specimens of the law of the 


survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. Evolution, 
therefore, must be defined to be a process, not a power; a 
method of operation, not an operator. Like any other natural 
law, if it be a natural law, it indicates the constant method of 
the divine operations and no more obscures our faith in God’s 
existence than does the law of gravitation, which is simply 
the constant method of the divine activity in the physical 
world. 

When Sir Isaac Newton first promulgated the law of 
gravitation, no less a man than Leibnitz taught that it over- 
threw any natural religion, and, inferentially, any revealed 
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religion. A period of alarm ensued. It was feared that 
atheism and materialism would find support in Newton’s 
positions. MacLaurin wrote a trenchant and powerful work 
to prove that this apprehension was unfounded. The entire 
alarm has now passed away. 

If evolution should be established as clearly as gravitation 
has been, there is no reason why, when understood only as 
a process and not a power, a method of operation and not an 
operator, it should disturb faith any more than the doctrine 
of gravitation has done. 

We have no right to say that the universe is governed éy 
natural laws. All we have a right to affirm is that it is gov- 
erned according to natural laws. So all philosophers have 
been assuring us in all the places of the highest instruction for 
centuries. If I were to say that a book is written by the laws 
of spelling and grammar, I should be uttering an absurdity. 
All that I have a right to say is, that a book is written 
according to the taws of spelling and grammar. What is the 
law of spelling or of grammar? Simply the method which 
intelligence follows in arranging the letters of words and the 
words of sentences. Just so, the book of the universe is not 
written by the laws of heat, light, electricity, gravitation, 
evolution. It is simply written according to those laws by 
the omnipresent Intelligence whose methods of action they 
reveal. Evolution, therefore, must be explained by involu- 
tion. There can be nothing developed which has not first 
been enveloped in nature. Evolution teaches that after a 
bud is set it develops into a branch. But what sets the bud ? 


Allis change. But who makes changes? 
All arranged. But who arranges ? 


If one may adopt the metaphor of our Norse forefathers, 
evolution is simply the process of the growth of the tree of 
the universe. Asa philosophy, it does not discuss the ques- 
tion as to who originated the seed of that tree and ordained 
the laws of its colossal and minute ramifications. The 
theory of evolution might be metaphorically defined as a 
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description of the methods of the ramifications of life. Dar- 
winism, strictly so called, admits distinctly the supernatural 
origin of the earliest germs of life, and, therefore, is entirely 
inconsistent with any antitheistic theory of the structure of 
the universe. 

It is very true that Darwin has many imitators who out- 
Darwin Darwin. But among the changes introduced into the 
theory of evolution in the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
have been many specifications which show, not only the jus- 
tice of Darwin's theism, but the insufficiency of evolution, 
understood as he defined it, to explain the ramifications of 
life. 


Ill. 


What are some of the important events in the history of the 
doctrine of evolution for the last quarter of a century ? 

1. The defeat of the materialistic hypothesis of evolution. 
No standard authority in the world of science now champions 
an atheistic hypothesis of development. So thoroughly is 


mere materialism outgrown that a man is regarded as poorly 
educated who holds the materialistic hypothesis as to the 
origin of life. Any man who asserts that spontaneous gener- 
ation is a fact, makes himself a laughing stock in circles of 
men of science. 


2. The defeat of the monistic, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the mystical hypothesis of development, is a marked event of 
recent times. 

But the monistic theory is that all things come from an 
intermediate somewhat, combining the qualities of both 
matter and mind. ‘This indescribable substance, with its 
perfectly self-contradictory qualities, has existed from eter- 
nity, according to the monistic theory. And out of it all 
things in the world of matter and of mind have been de- 
veloped. This theory has no standing beyond the circles of a 
few eccentrics who are possibly authorities in physiology and 
chemistry, but are mere amateurs in philosophy. The quali- 
ties of matter and mind can no more go together in one and 
the same substance than a door can be opened and shut at one 
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and the same time, or than a revolving shaft can have oppo- 
site sides uppermost at the same instant. 

3. The theistic theory of evolution has come to be held in 
a cautious way by many who are devout champions of Chris- 
tian truth. Asa Gray, for instance, who lies buried at Mt. 
Auburn, called himself both a theistic evolutionist and a firm 
believer in the Nicene Creed. He was an intimate corre- 
spondent of Darwin, and was recognized by the latter as the 
best expounder of the philosophy of evolution. President 
McCosh is another theistic evolutionist, Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond another ; and each of these men, one representing the 
older and the other the more recent Scotch philosophy, is a 
devout evangelical believer. 

Prof. St. George Mivart is a Roman Catholic, but a theistic 
evolutionist. Prof. Alfred Russel Wallace, although he de- 
nies that the origin of man’s intellectual and moral faculties 
can be accounted for by evolution, admits that man’s body 
may have been developed from some type found among the 
lower animals. So Richard Owen taught, and it is not to be 
supposed that these men are unfamiliar with any of the de- 
tails of the evolutionary theory. Wallace was the co-dis- 
coverer with Darwin of the principle of natural selection. 

4. It is to be noticed, however, that even in the modified 
form in which Wallace holds the theory of evolution, it has not 
been supported by the exact observations of anthropologists 
and cannot be said to be a settled part of the teachings of 
science. 

Darwinism has been subjected to severe criticism very 
recently at the Anthropological Congress in Vienna. About 
a year ago, Prof. Virchow, the great Berlin biologist, made an 
attack upon the theory of man’s descent from animal ancestors, 
and has just renewed his attack. His long address at the 
Vienna convention is an important sign of the times. ‘‘ Fora 
quarter of a century,’’ he says, ‘‘ we have in vain sought for 


the intermediate stages which were supposed to connect man 
with the ape. The proto-man, the pro-anthropos, is not yet 
discovered. For anthropological science, the pro-anthropos is 
not even a subject of discussion. The anthropologist may 
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perhaps see him in a dream, but as soon as he awakes he can- 
not see that he has made any approach toward him. At this 
moment we are able to say that among the peoples of antiq- 
uity no single one was any nearer to the apes than we are. 
At this moment I can affirm that there is not upon earth any 
absolutely unknown race of men. _ It can be positively demon- 
strated that in the course of 5,000 years no change of type 
worthy of mention has taken place. If you ask me whether 
the first man was white or black, I can only say I do not 
know. ‘Twenty years ago the leaders of our science asserted 
that they knew many things which, as a matter of fact, 
they did not know.’’ (See Our Day for February, 1892, 
Pp. 153.) 

Prof. Sir G. G. Stokes became president of the Royal Society 
in England on the retirement of Professor Huxley in 1885. 
There is no position of higher honor in scientific circles in the 
British Islands than the presidency of this famous association. 
3ut Professor Stokes, in his Gifford Lectures delivered before 
the University of Edinburgh in 1891, distinctly repudiates the 
theory of man’s derivation from animal ancestors. (See his 
volume entitled Natural Theology, Adam & Charles Black, 
London and Edinburgh, 1891, pp. 73, 74.) Hesays: ‘‘ The 
evidence appears to be utterly insufficient to establish, on scientific 
grounds, the derivation of man by continuous natural transmuta- 
tion from some different form of living thing. And as to a con- 
tinuous development of mind leading up to the mind of man, 
of direct evidence we seem to have absolutely none. The 
theory of evolution is rather weighted with the necessity for 
supposing that there must have been such a thing than 
assisted by any evidence that there was. The little evidence 
that we have seems rather the other way.”’ 

5. Prof. Huxley himself says, ‘‘ Variations, we call spon- 
taneous, because we are ignorant of their causation. When 
Darwin uses the word spontaneous concerning the origin of 
variations, he simply means that he is ignorant of the cause 
of them which is there dormant.’’ What the new generation 
is insisting on is that the obscurity which Prof. Huxley here 
confesses hangs over the cause of variation, shall be cleared 
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up. As Prof. Schurman of Cornell University has said, ‘‘ The 
survival of the fittest does not explain the arrival of the fit- 
test.’’ As Asa Gray taught years ago, ‘‘ A sufficient cause, 
a rational explanation of organic forms, must include that in- 
scrutable something which produces, as well as that which 
results in the survival of the fittest.’’ 

6. The last remarkable phenomenon in the discussions of 
the closing portion of this century concerning evolution is that 
the factors or causes of evolution are now much more clearly 
perceived than they were at first, and have been so broadened 
as to take away entirely the atheistic and materialistic aspects 
of the theory in its scholarly form. Professor La Conte, for 
instance, a pupil of Agassiz, but a theistic evolutionist, says 
that there must be at least six factors of evolution: Pressure 
of the environment, use and disuse of parts, natural selection, 
sexual selection, physiological selection, reason. He asserts 
in the most emphatic terms the doctrine of the divine imma- 
nency in natural law. He is not an idealist. He does not 
deny the existence of matter, but he asserts that it is inert 
and never the efficient agency among natural forces. He 
calls for a frank return to the old idea of direct divine agency, 
but in a new, more rational, lessanthropomorphic form. He 
asks us to believe in ‘‘a God not far away beyond our reach, 
who once, long ago, enacted laws and created forces which 
continue in themselves to run the machine we call nature, but 
a God immanent, a God resident in nature at all times and in 
all places, directing every event and determining every phe- 
nomenon; a God in whom, in the most. literal sense, not only 
we, but all things, have their being, in whom all things con- 
sist, through whom all things exist, and without whom there 
would be and could be nothing. 

‘‘ According to this view the phenomena of nature are not 
laws but objectified modes of divine thought; the forces of 
nature are not laws, but different forms of one omnipresent 
divine energy or will; the laws of nature are no less than the 
regular modes or operation of that divine will, invariable 
because he is unchangeable. There is no really efficient 
force but spirit, and no real independent existence but God.”’ 
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(‘‘ Evolution in Its Relation to Religious Thought,’’ by 
Joseph La Conte, pp. 300-303. ) 

It is impossible to admit, in face of these events of the last 
quarter of a century of discussion, that the theory of evolu- 
tion is established even in its modified form as held by Wal- 
lace. But it is also impossible to deny that even if it were 
established no revolution would be called for in theistic or 
Christian thought. 

IV. 

It will not be understood that materialistic or monistic the- 
ories of evolution, as ordinarily held in crude circles, are con- 
sistent with a sound theistic philosophy or the Christian faith. 
But these crude forms of the theory are held now only by 
half educated minds. They are not obsolete, as our popular 
discussions too often show; but they are obsolescent, and 
intelligent men should be ashamed to allow themselves to be 
influenced by them. It is, however, precisely these crude 
forms of the evolutionary theory which dispose many skeptics 
to attack Christianity as inconsistent with modern philosoph- 
ical thought. 

A law of the ascent of life does pervade the geological ages. 
Crude thought makes this fact the basis of a crude optimism. 
It rushes to the conclusion that everything modern must be 
better than anything ancient. And so the popular mind is 
too often prone to underrate the wisdom of experience. Those 
who are in the fog of the crude view of evolution speak of the 
creeds of the past as of course outgrown, because they origi- 
nated in the past. The multiplication table is not outgrown, 
however, and it is very old. It is not likely to be superseded. 
The fog bank is the chief mischief in the call for a revolution 
in theology in the name of evolution. Our fathers were not 
all fools. If they were, what are we? He who has no re- 
spect for yesterday, simply because it was yesterday, can have 
no true respect for to-day, because to-morrow to-day will be 
yesterday. Nor can he have a true respect for to-morrow, be- 
cause, the day after, it will also be a thing of the outgrown 
past. 
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The crude discussions of theology by those who do not un- 
derstand the theory of evolution often forget that this theory 
itself contains the doctrine that there may be degeneration as 
well as ascent in the course of development.” Prof. Huxley 
has called sharp attention to the misstatement of the theory 
by crude optimists who forget that the doctrine of the survi- 
val of the fittest means the inexorable destruction of the un- 
fittest, and that evil as well as good may increase in power 
along the line of natural development. There should be noth- 
ing conceded to such crudity, and yet investigation is to be 
pushed to the thirty-two points of the compass, in both science 
and philosophy, with the utmost freedom. 


V. 


It is now demonstrable from the settled facts of science, not 
only that the divine omnipresence conducts the whole evolu- 
tionary process, but also that God intervenes from time to 
time to lift life to a higher level. 


The principle of life in the dead world of matter cannot be 
accounted for by any of the powers of matter. So the princi- 
ples of sensation, of intelligence, of conscience in the world of 
life are to be accounted for only by divine intervention. We 
know that man exists as a free agent. We haveno philosoph- 
ical right, therefore, todoubt that the being who created him 
is a free agent. In spite of man’s environment by unchang- 
ing natural forces, he can exercise his freedom within the 
natural scope of his powers. We haveno philosophical right, 
therefore, to deny that God can interfere with His own ordinary 
methods of action as He chooses. 


What, my soul? see thus far and no farther ? when doors great and small, 
Nine and ninety fly ope at our touch, should the hundredth appall ? 
Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man 
And doubt he alone shall not help him, who yet alone can? 

ROBERT BROWNING, Saul. 


A fountain does not rise higher than its source ; but man is 
a person, that is, a being possessed of intellect, will and con- 
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science, and therefore he cannot have been produced by a 


> aes 


being without intellect, will and conscience. Involution must 
equal evolution. And involution is explained only by the 
divine omnipresence. 

Jonathan Edwards taught that as the image of an object 
in a mirror is sustained by a flow of rays precisely like the 
rays which originally brought it into existence, so the uni- 
verse is sustained by a flow of acts of the divine will pre- 
cisely like the acts which originally brought it into existence. 
This famous metaphor of the greatest American theologian 


ee 


and metaphysician exactly represents the attitude of the best | 
philosophy of our day. Second causes may exist and be dis- 
tinguishable in thought from the first cause. But they are 
not distinguishable from it as things. There is no razor sharp 
enough to shave off the image from the ends of the rays that 
produce it. 

And so there is no analysis keen enough to separate God 
from the universe which He saturates and sustains. While 
we assert the divine immanency, we assert at the same time 
the divine transcendency, and so avoid pantheistic errors, as 
well as materialistic. The light of the sun is in the rainbow, 
but the rainbow is not the whole of light. No weapon keen 
enough to cut the rainbow off from the rays of the sun can 
possibly be fashioned. The light fills the bow and is the sub- 
stance of all its colors, and yet the light billows away to all 
parts of the heavens. It transcends the rainbow as well as 
fills it. The doctrine of the divine immanency, and that of 
the divine transcendency, standing side by side, constitute 
scientific theism. And this means only what Robert Brown- 
ing teaches in his famous words, 









‘*T have gone the whole round of creation. I spake as I saw: 
I report as a man may of God’s work: All’s love, yet all's law.”’ 


And this, too, is Tennyson’s meaning when he sings: 


‘** God is law, say the wise. O soul, and let us rejoice. 
For if he thunder by law the thunder is yet his voice: 
Speak to him, thou, for he hears, and spirit with spirit may meet— 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.’’ 
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MAKERS OF AMERICA—CHARLES SUMNER. By Anna Laurens Dawes. 
12 mo., pp. 326. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 18g2. 

This book has great merits and great defects. It is written by the 
daughter of a distinguished senator. That senator represents Massa- 
chusetts. He was in active service in Congress during the Civil War. 
Miss Dawes, therefore, who must be supposed to have learned much 
from her father, speaks from a point of view inside politics. There are 
in the book a shrewdness, penetration and general political wisdom 
that remind one of the father. There are also in it some political prej- 
udices that are naturally explained as the result of his vigorous resent- 
ment of Charles Summer’s final criticisms of the Republican party. 
Wherever these criticisms are mentioned, Sumner himself is severely 
criticised by his biographer. She accuses him of being governed at im- 
portant crises by personal feeling toward opponents and by love of 
power, although she is confident that patriotism and moral earnestness 
were the ruling forces in his life. 

Miss Dawes admits that Sumner’s famous doctrine that the Constitu- 
tion makes freedom national and slavery sectional, was the very soul of the 
nation’s self-defense ; but she regards as unscholarly and visionary his 
theory that the seceded States were in a lapsed condition, and that after 
their suicide Congress had power and was under obligation to recon- 
struct them on the principles of freedom. This theory, as she thinks 
(p. 184), implies a concession on Sumner’s part, that the States had power 
to take themselves out of the Union. He was very far from making 
any such concession. He madea broad distinction between State seces- 
sion and State suicide; between a seceded and a lapsed Commonwealth. 
He never admitted that any State has the power to take its territory 
or population out from under the control of the Federal Government. 
So far was he from doing this, that his favorite theory of reconstruction 
was that the lapsed States had gone back, by their own act, to a territo- 
rial condition, and were as much under the care of Congress as the terri- 
tories that have never been admitted to the Union as States. Miss 
Dawes, in spite of any and all help from her father, has really not 
mastered Charles Sumner’s positions as to constitutional law. She says 
with a lightness, amounting almost to flippancy, that his theories of 
reconstruction were self-contradictory and absurd. As many a cautious 
legal critic has admitted again and again, they were very far from being 
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either the one or the other. It is true, indeed, that they were not ulti- 
mately adopted by the party in power, and so their author became, in 
his last years, an independent in politics and a critic of the great Re- 
publican organization of which he had been one of the founders, and 
one of the three or four chief pillars. It is no part of our purpose here 
to defend Charles Sumner’s positions as to the proper interpretation of 
the Constitution in its relations to the momentous period of reconstruc- 
tion, not yet ended; but it is instructive to notice that even the oppo- 
nents of his special plan now often concede that it might have been 
better for the Republic if his scheme had been adopted, and the right of 
the National Government to secure the execution of the 14th and 15th 
Amendments to the Constitution placed on a firmer basis. (See Blaine’s 
‘¢ Twenty Years of Congress,’’ Vol. II., p. 420.) 

Charles Sumner interpreted the National Constitution by the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He was a profound student of constitutional law 
from the time when his legal studies began up to his last hour. Judge 
Story was his great teacher in youth. He had the most reverential 
regard for his instructor, and the latter is well known to have cherished 
the most marked admiration for his pupil. At times, when Judge Story 
was ill or absent from his chair, Sumner, in his early career, took his 
place as-professor in the Harvard Law school. Whenever Sumner 
delivered one of his great speeches on any topic of lawor fact, specialists 
on his themes were amazed at his learning, however widely they might 
Giffer from his conclusions. His theories of reconstruction were 
coherent and scholarly, although on a few points they were not in 
agreement with those of the final Republican platforms. Those plat- 
forms themselves, however, might never have had existence but for 
Sumner’s leadership in the early discussion of the relations of the 
National Constitution to the Abolition of Slavery and to Reconstruction. 

Although Miss Dawes’ party predilections prevent her doing full 
justice to Sumner’s matured views as an independent in politics, her 
volume is in other respects admirably penetrating and fair. We com- 
mend it on the whole as the best complete biography yet written of the 
statesman for whom the American people mourned at his death as they 
mourned for no other of the great leaders of the Republic in its hour of 
supreme peril, except only Abraham Lincoln. 

Charles Sumner, like Burke and Milton, was an apostle of the higher 
law. He was more than a scholar in politics. He was always the 
ethical reformer in the gravest national and international crises. Two 
sentences of his are exceedingly significant as giving the right points of 
view from which to contemplate his career. ‘‘I am not in politics, I am 
in morals.’’ ‘‘In God's war, slackness is infamy.’’ In a period when 
sentiment in many educated circles on the topic of slavery had sunk 
almost or quite to the level of infamy, he represented not merely culture 
and legal learning, but embodied conscience. No doubt he had great 
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natural dignity and even haughtiness, but conscience so consecrated 
these traits that they were instruments of immense service to the nation. 
He had none too much self-assertion to fit him to meet the insolence, 
vulgarity, brutality and barbarism of the congressional champions of 
slavery. Sumner’s lofty independence of spirit was not excessive for 
the days when the bloodhound was the southern lap-dog. 


THEODOR CHRISTLIEB, D. D., of Bonn. Memoir by his widow and ser- 
mons translated chiefly by T. L. Kingsbury, M. A., and Samuel 
Garratt, M.A. 8vo., pp. 452. New York: Armstrong & Son. 1892. 
The present Emperor of Germany, when a student at Bonn University 

and later has been accustomed to say: ‘‘There are many remarkable 
preachers and religious teachers in thisempire, but only one Christlieb.”’ 
This memoir of the great Christian, apologist, ecclesiastical statesman 
and university preacher, fully justifies this opinion. Professor Christ- 
lieb has often been called the Tholuck of his generation. But he 
knew England and America in a practical way by residence, travel and 
careful observation as Tholuck did not, and was besides not less bal- 
anced, sound and progressive in his theological views than was the dis- 
tinguished Professor of Halle University. Like Tholuck, he was a 
spiritual father to hundreds of students, with whom he studiously held 
himself open to personal intercourse. This memoir, as a biographical 
sketch, is written with singular vividness and dignity. Itcan be read at 
one sitting. We hardly know where any biographical matter of greater 
worth can be found in so small a compass. 

Theodor Christlieb was born at Birkenfield in the kingdom of Wur- 
temberg, in the northern part of the Black Forest, March 7, 1833. His 
earliest known ancestor was a child found with its nurse concealed in an 
oven at the siege of Belgrade by Prince Eugene when that citv was held 
by the Turks at the beginning of the eighteenth century. ‘‘The cloth- 
ing and the jewels that the babe wore proved him to be of noble birth” 
(p. 10), but there was no trace of his family, and a German officer 
brought him home as a present to a childless wife. The little Turk had 
fallen into wise and tender hands and was baptized as Christlieb. Be- 
coming a man, he held an important part in the court of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. “His son and grandson were men of mark in church 
and state’ (p. 10). One of his great-grandsons was Professor Theodor 
Christlieb, of Bonn University. 

The young Christlieb was severely educated at Maulbrunn and Tubin- 
gen, from 1847 to 1854. Professor Beck, of Tubingen, he always recog- 
nized as his most effective instructor. Between 1854 and 1865, Christlieb 
held pastorates in Montpellier in Southern France, and in London, 
England. He was seven years in the latter city and built up a strong 
German Church at Islington. In 1863 and 1864 he gave brilliant lec- 
tures on apologetics to the large circle of educated Germans always to be 
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found in the British metropolis. He was greatly impressed by the Mild- 
may missionary institutions, of which he had opportunity to study the 
foundation. It was in London, September 19, 1861, that he was mar- 
ried to the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Weitbrecht, of most honored 
memory. The latter was one of the originators of Indian Normal 
schools and zenana missions. The former was long a missionary in 
Bengal and Northern India (p. 32). 

From London Christlieb was called to the shore of Lake Constance 
to be court preacher for the King of Wurtemberg at his summer resi- 
dence at Friedrichshaufen. He was there from 1865 to 1868 in a period 
of his life which Mrs. Christlieb describes under the title of Halcyon 
Days. In 1868 he was called to a chair of theology in Bonn University, 
in which he was professor and preacher at the time of his death in 1889. 
He visited the United States in 1873 at the time of the meeting of the 
International Evangelical Alliance in New York. His remarkable 
paper read there on J/ethods of Meeting Modern Infidelity was the 
gerin of a most important work which he afterwards published on the 
same subject, that is now one of the standard and classic productions in 
the wide literature of the Christian evidences. 

One of Professor Christlieb’s timely and very difficult achievements at 
Bonn was the foundation of a training institute for evangelical preachers. 
He was much criticised in certain circles for his championship of 
distinctively evangelical doctrines and resolutely aggressive methods 
in church work. His patience and courage in the beleaguered days of 
his enterprise were admirable and successful. He conquered all oppo- 
sition at last (p. 61). Professor Delitzsch and the Emperor and Empress 
of Germany were among those who thoroughly understood the worth of 
this effort to introduce the principle of the evangelization of the whole 
population into an empire so much injured on the one hand by merely 
rationalistic speculation and on the other by an ossified confessionalism, 
If a Free Church in a Free State had ever become the watchword of 
religious life in Germany, Professor Christlieb would have been a safe 
leader of the new movement. 


MAKERS OF AMERICA-— COTTON MATHER, The Puritan Priest. By 
Barrett Wendell. 12mo., pp. 310. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
ISgI. 


The Miltonic and Cromwellian period in the history of New England 
is far too little studied. As the hidden roots of a tree are the chief 
sources of its growth, so the great career of Puritanism in Old England 
and New FEnvland ata time when literary memorials of its power were 
few 2:0 1ragmentary, is the chief source of the modern spirit in church 
and state in Britain and America. The Reformation and the open Bible 
made England and the United States freeand powerful. Cotton Mather, 
next after Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin, deserves com- 
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memoration as exemplifying the moral and intellectual forces which 
distinguished colonial New England. 

Barrett Wendell, the author of this study of Cotton Mather’s life, is 
Assistant-Professor of Rhetoric in Harvard University. He does fair 
justice on the whole to the memory of a man much maligned by Upham 
and several Unitarian writers. It has been the fashion to speak bitterly 
of Cotton Mather’s connection with the trials for witchcraft at Salem. 
This book exonerates him from the usual charges on that vexed theme. 
It follows the lead of the remarkable article in the North American 
Review, in 1869, by Mr. Poole, the distinguished librarian, on Cotton 
Mather. This article turned the tide of criticism away from its course of 
undue disparagement of this Puritan divine. Mr. Wendell shows that 
Cotton Mather repeatedly warned the judges in the witchcraft trials 
against accepting insufficient evidence of the guilt of accused parties. 
He was especially emphatic in his assertion that specters of their 
tormentors seen by the bewitched, or said to be seen, were no proof 
that the persons represented by the specters were guilty. Judge Sewall 


made a most noble public confession of blameworthiness for his part 


in the witchcraft trials and it seems to be a popular opinion yet 
that Cotton Mather was more guilty of carelessness than this upright 
judge. But the documentary evidence of Mather’s journals and letters 
shows that he was one of the most cautious of all those who were in 
responsible positions in Massachusetts at the time of the great delusion. 

In Cotton Mather’s journals, here cited with a fullness not to be 
paralleled in any other of his biographies, the soul of early New England 
Puritanism is unveiled. The biographer treats it in general with pro- 
found reverence, although he is himself so far out of sympathy with it 
as in several places to misunderstand and belittle it. He writes as the 
average Harvard professor would be expected to do. Hedoes not appre- 
ciate the force of Cotton Mather’s criticisms of many points in the con- 
duct of the university which led to its gradual official defection from the 
faith of the fathers. But the evangelical universities and colleges 
throughout the land are to this hour in sympathy with that faith and 
also with all the progress of modern research and feel deeply their 
indebtedness to the Puritan spirit of New England as the originator and 
conservator of the best parts of American civilization. 





VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET ON THE TEMPERANCE REFORM IN 
AMERICA. 


As I traveled through America, from the moment I landed, 
I was received by women with kindly outstretched hands, 
who took me to their hearts because I was the representative 
of a cause dear to them; from the moment I put my foot on 
the American shore, I was surrounded by all that could give 
me happiness and peace; when I went to those immense 
mass-meetings, fifty-two of which I addressed in my six 
months’ stay—my path was strewn with flowers on every 
hand, and all that could be brought to make that stay de- 
lightful was heaped upon me by the women of America. I 
felt that it was not for me only, but for every woman here 
toiling in this great cause. 

It is characteristic of this age that evil is no longer con- 
sidered a necessity. That I believe to be the greatest credo 
that the nineteenth century has formulated. We have all 
along said that it is necessary that sin should be; that it is 
necessary that suffering should exist ; but to-day we see that 
there is no such necessity according to God’s laws, and by 
God’s help we are to see that that necessity shall have no 
record. It is upon these lines that we are working. We are 
breaking down the barriers that have long hedged up creeds 
and nationalities. We are going into wider fields and realiz- 
ing that which we have so long been looking for, that men 
and women everywhere, call themselves by what name they 
will, let them inhabit whatever country under the sun, are 
bound together in that grand name, humanity. 

As I walked through the Bowery of New York, and saw 
the miseries there in that modern city, I felt that the New 
World had some of our greatest difficulties to meet and some 
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of our weightiest problems to face; when we see the on- 
marching growth of that splendid country, the power and the 
riches of those Western cities that arise almost as by magic 
from the prairies, then we realize that the greatest curse in 
America is this same miserable liquor traffic, and that their 
mightiest problems are the same with which we have to do 
battle over here. We draw a long breath when we get to 
America because we feel that we are at any rate in a country 
where there is room for everybody. 

We dare not stand on any platform in England and say 
that the drink traffic is the sole source of poverty ; indeed, 
we weaken our cause if we do. There is no statement that 
does so much harm to our holy work as this. There are cor- 
relating causes that we need to take into consideration. 
There is the great labor question, there is the housing of the 
poor, and there are a thousand other things that belong to the 
work of the true reformer. In America you realize that the 
liquor trafic has done a harm which is probably almost in- 
calculable, because there is room and work for all strong and 
industrious men and women, and yet there are men and 
women struggling even in great and prosperous cities like 
Chicago. They have difficulties to contend with of which 
we know nothing. The great alien population with which 
America is flooded renders it one of the most difficult coun- 
tries for philanthropic work. You talk glibly of America, 
but America means the problems of four or five nationalities 
rolled into one. Wesend our hopeless ones over there and 
expect the Americans to reform these men and women. We 
are giving them a desperate task. There is probably nothing 
more unyielding to deal with than the flood of an idle, in- 
coming population. Again, the Chinese quarter presents a 
problem with which we have nothing equal. When I went 
into that quarter and realized how heathen ideas had been 
inculcated and fastened upon that population, I thanked God 
that we had not, with all our perplexities, that one. Amer- 
icans are doing noble work against the difficulties which 
other nations have forced upon them. 


Again, we have to remember that there is a vast German 
VOL. IX.—NO. 55. 31 
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population in that country and that no nation there upholds 
this liquor trafic more than these Germans do. The Amer- 
icans, proper, have, I think, a very strong and serious view of 
this question; yet they are surrounded with obstacles on all 
sides. 


But there is one feature in America, that I tell you, friends, 
if I could see in England to-day, I would willingly sacrifice 
my right hand; nay, more, I would give almost everything I 
possess in life. Go where you will in the lowest quarters of 
New York or in Chicago ; go where you will through any city 


in that great country and you will never witness scenes in any 


saloon that at all equal what you see in this country, because 
the American women are sober women. You may go right 
through the saloons of America and no woman would dare 
open that door save one who had cast away every rag of 
respectability. It would be impossible, in an afternoon’s 
walk, fora young man and woman to turn in together to take 
a drink. There is a popular Sentiment in America on the 
question of women drinking and I would that only one-third 
of such sentiment as that existed here. During the six 
months that I spent there only at one fad/e-d’héte did 1 ever 
see a woman touch wine or beer. I have never seen a woman 
in any private house put one single drop of wine into her 
glass and drink it. It would be well for us if the work we 
had done could claim such results as that. 

In 1873-74, the Spirit of God descended upon the people of 
America in Pentecost of blessing ; that great Crusade swept 
through the land of which we, to-day, are reaping the results 
in England. But American women knew this enthusiasm 
could not last, they knew it was only the power of God bap- 
tizing them for service, and as they met in the prayerful spirit 
which had guided them through, they formed that most splen- 
did of all women’s organizations with three hundred thousand 
members, one in ardor. They have adopted the ‘‘ do-every- 
thing’’ policy, which is the only method that any reform can 
entertain. They have felt that the liquor traffic was built up 
by custom, so they followed it into the home; they knew it 
was hedged by the government, so they followed it in the 
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legislature ; they knew that it was set up by false signs, and 
so they followed it into the schools ; the women builded better 
than they knew in the glorious triumph of having in forty- 
four of the States—each of them is bigger than our own 
country—a law making scientific temperance instruction in 
respect to alcoholics and narcotics mandatory in all schools 
supported in whole or in part by public funds. 

I went to Portland to be the guest of Neal Dow. 
drove through the streets I could not help feeling that 
although no monument had been erected to that great father 
of prohibition, those clean and bright streets, the absence of 
liquor shops, and all that spoke for the glorious reforms he 


had carried through, were the best monument that could be 


As we 


erected to any man. They had prepared a special treat for 
me in Portland, for when the authorities knew that I was com- 
ing, they saved up all the liquor they had seized during three 
months in order that I might see it poured out, and a stranger 
scene I never witnessed. I went to the great city hall and 
there in the cellars were stored up this confiscated mass of 


goods. There were the barrels labeled ‘‘ sugar’’ ; there were 


the milk and cream cans, and every possible device for smug- 


gling this thing into the State. But it amounted to little 
more than the goods of ore of our public houses. We hear 
of prohibition being a failure, but I cannot understand how 
anybody can go through Portland and realize that here isa 
seaport town with foreign sailors crowding daily to its shores, 
with all the evils that such a population must bring; and 
seeing these quiet, bright, clean street, the wholesome, happy 
looks of the inhabitants, and the welfare of what was at one 
time the poorest State in America, and not realize that prohi- 
bition is God’s greatest gift to man. I was glad to take up 
those whisky jugs and see it go into the gutter. We have all 
seen sO many men and women go there that I was glad to see 
a little of the ‘‘ crather’’ go there too. 

The women of America are vast workers ; there came a time 
when they began to realize that politics meant God in govern- 
ment, and as they realized this they bent their knees and knew 
that God must stand and reign in the Senate house as well as 
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in the churches ; they asked for divine guidance, and that light 
having come into their hearts, they threw all the influence of 
their mighty organization to help the men who had come out 
bravely in political action from the midst of those who were 
believed to be wrong. ‘That same spirit must permeate our 
work to-day. Can we ask men to uphold God in government, 
and then as Christian women have no part in government ? 
We dare not ask the drunkard to be sober unless we have 
strained every influence to close the whisky door. And so 
the women of America, amid a storm of opposition, stood 
firm and struggled for what they believed to be right, and if 
to-day I should express my sentiments in talking of men who 
have formed a party for prohibition, I should honestly say that 
no nobler deed was ever done, and the time shall come when 
the efforts of that great party shall bring about that for which 
they fought so long. 

We stand to-day on the edge of the same crisis. Every- 
thing belongs to God; everything belongs to right.—.Speech 
at Memorial Hall, London, May 3, 1892. 


DR. PARKHURST’S CRUSADE AGAINST OFFICIAL PROTECTION 
OF CRIME. 


Dr. Parkhurst has every reason to be proud of the magnifi- 
cent demonstration of the people’s respect for and confidence 
in him afforded by the New York mass-meeting, May 26th. 
Judge Arnoux’s slip in addressing it as a jury was a most 


felicitous mistake ; for the audience was a jury, composed of 


New York's best citizenship ; and by its enthusiastic applause 
of all the telling points made, as well as by the splendid ova- 
tion it gave to Dr. Parkhurst, it recorded the opinion of the 
decent, law-abiding people of the city in regard to the crusade 
of the valiant clergyman. Since he entered upon that crusade, 
he has been the object of unsparing abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion. Not only his methods, but his motives, have been 
widely called in question. That the criminal and _ vicious 
classes, and their more or less ‘‘ respectable’’ apologists, 
should have taken part in this campaign against him was a 
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thing to be expected. Their only way of meeting his terrible 
indictment was to blacken his character, with the hope that 
he would soon draw off in sheer disgust and weariness, as so 
many other reformers have done under similar circumstances. 
But the greatest difficulty he had to contend with was the fact 
that many good men in the community, some of them his per- 
sonal friends, either joined in the clamor against him or re- 
fused to give him their sympathy and countenance. Most 
men would have taken these surface indications of opposition 
as evidence of failure, and would have either faltered in their 
course or given up the fight. But Charles H. Parkhurst is 
not that kind of a man. He knew that he was on the right 
track, and he believed that the good people of the metropolis 
were ready to back him. The mass-meeting proves, not only 
that he was correct in that belief, but that he and his friends 
had not begun to realize the strength of the support that the 
community is eager to give to the movement started by him. 
The quick responsiveness of the meeting was one of the 
most suggestive things about it, as showing that the move- 
ment has deeply stirred the heart of the people. The speeches 
were eloquent and pungent, of course; but eloquent and pun- 
gent speeches do not always evoke such tumultuous approval 
as was given to those delivered at this meeting, especially 
when they relate toa purely moral question. It is evident 
that the decent people of New York believe Dr. Parkhurst’s 
charges against the police force and Tammany Hall, and, what 
must be most gratifying to him, it is also evident that they 
mean to support him in his efforts to bring about a reform. 
But perhaps the chief value of the meeting lies in the fact that 
it has clearly brought out the real issue underlying Dr. Park- 


hurst’s work. All extraneous questions as to particular 
methods are now swept aside, and the one great question of offi- 
cial protection of crime is pressed home to the attention of the 
public. That there has been, and is now, such a protection 
of criminal and vicious resorts, and of saloons which violate 
the law, will not be denied by any intelligent man. The 


difficulty has not been in persuading people of this fact, but in 
getting them to do anything aboutit. Reformers have repeat- 
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edly arisen to denounce the league between city officials and 
the lawbreakers ; but they have always failed to penetrate 
the complacent inertia of the community, and after a while 
have grown weary of their thankless task. This has been so 
uniformly the case that the lawbreakers and their official pro- 
tectors have come to look for these ‘‘spurts’’ and ‘‘spasms’’ 
with cynical complacency, well knowing that they would soon 
spend their force in fruitless denunciation. 

But the Thursday evening mass-meeting will convince these 
men, if they had not begun to suspect it before, that the pres- 
ent movement is not a ‘‘spurt.’’ Itis not going to reach its 
culmination next November or any other November, and its 
leader is not going to be scared off by any amount of abuse. 
He knows what is going on behind the scenes, and they know 
he knows it. He is waging a campaign of facts, and he will 
not be switched off the course he has marked out for himself 
by bluffing or bullying or cajolery. As the abuses against 
which he is waging such a relentless war are largely due to 
the selfish indifference and ignorance of good citizens, so their 
reform will be brought about by arousing them to their duty. 
That is what Dr. Parkhurst is trying todo. And the great 
uprising of good men and women the other night is proof that 
he is going to do it.—New York Tribune. 


MODERN SOCIAL PROBLEMS FOR SCHOLARS. 


On the Continent the intellectual classes form cliques— 
closed circles, a haughty and exclusive aristocracy, not a 
whit less selfish or worldly than miserly wealth. Intellectual 
monarchs do not regard the illiterate masses as their pupils, to 
whom they owe duties and whose elevation and instruction is 
their mission and their privilege, but they speak of them con- 
temptuously as Philistines, as the vulgar rabble, as voting 
cattle. The impassable gulf between scholarship and the 
masses is one of the marked features of Continental life and 
one of the mightiest levers of socialism. And the scholarship 
of professing Christians has caught too much of the selfish, 
worldly spirit of unregenerated intellect. 

Churches have their intellectual aristocracies. Intellect 
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associates with intellect as the rich associates with the rich. 
Scholarship gratifies ambition and gives social standing, but 
it is not a leaven to those who most of all need leavening. 
Clergymen who are lords instead of ministers are by no means 
an extinct species. There are churches which attract espe- 
cially the intellectual, but they are apt to be known for their 
haughty and exclusive spirit rather than for their devotion to 
the uplifting of the masses. And these churches which lack 
Christ’s spirit for the people alienate the laborers from Chris- 
tianity no less then the wealthy churches which have pews 
only for broadcloth and silk. 

One would think that of all men preachers would be most 
familiar with socialism, since it so vitally affects the church. 
Yet they are often the very ones who know least of its aims 
and spirit. The socialists of Berlin cast twenty thousand 
more votes than all the other parties. They furnish problems 
which the church must solve, or it loses its hold on the 
people. 

Here is the cardinal difficulty : Christian intellect does not 
concern itself about problems which most of all require the 
aid of that intellect. Christian scholarship seems so intent 
on developing systems of thought that it has no spirit to 
develop men and women for whom all systems exist. 
Scholars now teach thoughts, but Christ taught souls; 
theologians develop theologies, but Jesus developed personal- 
ities. [ook at the situation. Who are devoting their ener- 
gies to the exaltation of the masses? Are Christian scholars 
consecrating themselves to the work? Who are the masters 
of the social problems? Is it the theologians and preachers ? 
It is marvelous but true: on the Continent the social problem 
—the greatest of the present and the future, involving 
society, the church and the state —is left chiefly to illiterate, 
but aspiring, laborers, to atheistic philosophers, to material- 
istic politicians and to Catholic priests. The Evangelical 
church is being greatly aroused and agitated on the subject, 
but it cannot be said that Christian intellect has as yet felt 
its responsibility in the matter.—Pvrof. G. H. IV. Stukenberg, 
Berlin. 
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WOMEN AS DELEGATES IN METHODIST CONFERENCES. 


The historic hour of the Methodist Conference at Omaha 
was close upon its end. The ‘‘ woman question ’’ had in one 
way and another been crowded forward until it looked as if all 
reports and papers relating to it would ‘‘ get left’’ at the hour 
of adjournment. It was long after the dinner hour and every- 
body knew that the session must be the last. The friends of 
woman's eligibility were greatly divided respecting the legal 
aspects of the case and the true method of procedure. Many 
believed that constitutional action early in this session had 
opened the way for considering the question within the com- 
petence of the General Conference without a reference to the 
annual conferences. Others thought a single judicial defini- 
tion of the term ‘‘laymen,’’ or ‘‘ lay delegate,’’ would settle 
the question in a wholly legal way. Others proposed to send 
down the same question as four years ago. Just at the critical 
moment Dr. J. W. Hamilton introduced a paper in the place’ 
of the report of the committee on judiciary, the effect of which 
would be a resubmission of the constitutional provision, yet in 
such shape that, unless the opponents of woman’s eligibility 
could secure a majority of three-fourths of all the members of 
the annual conferences and later two-thirds of the General 
Conference for an amendment to the constitution expressly 
providing that all lay delegates must be ‘‘ male ’’ members of 
the Church, the women should be understood’ to have an 
unchallenged right in the lay electoral and General Confer- 
ence. This paper, despite all efforts to defeat it, was adopted, 
and it is conceded by friend and foe that its adoption is a 
decisive victory for the friends of unrestricted representation. 
Nobody believes that those who claim that male members 


”» 


only are meant by ‘‘laymen’’ in the constitution can obtain 


the majorities required to express their interpretation in plain 
terms in the constitution. The turn the matter took was 
hardly expected by either party as a whole, but it was so fully 
and fairly explained by Dr. Hamilton and so justified by 
principles of constitutional legislation that no one can justly 
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complain the Conference did not fully understand and intend 
its action.—President Warren of Boston University in Congre- 


gationalist. 


WINE ON FASHIONABLE TABLES. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal recently published an interesting ‘‘sympo- 
sium,’’ with answers to the question, ‘‘Is the use of wine decreasing at 
dinners?’’?’ A number of well-known gentlemen and ladies, including 
Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, Mrs. ex-Governor Claflin, Chauncey M. Depew, 
George W. Childs, ex-President Hayes, Hon. John Wanamaker, and 
Col. Elliott F. Shepard responded. The use of wine at dinner has been 
decreasing for several years. 


Within the last ten years a great change has come over 
dinners in the number and variety of wines served. This is 
especially the case in the United States andin England. For- 
merly there was a procession of wines, one with each course. 
Any one who went through such a dinner, after astonishing 
his digestion with white wines and sherry, with claret, cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, Madeira, brandy and liquors, became an 
early subject for Carlsbad waters and a premature grave. 

As matters are now progressing in the social world, the 
next generation will be found dieting under medical direc- 
tions. They will be enjoying better health, doing a larger 
amount of work and enduring a greater social strain in a fes- 
tive way, and having a better time than their fathers did.— 
Chauncey M. Depew. 

It is an undoubted fact that the serving of many and heavy 
wines at large dinners is gradually becoming a thing of the 
past. 

It is also becoming a very ordinary thing at English din- 
ners to meet prominent men who do not drink wines of any 
kind, and in our own country this is also becoming more and 
more a fact. 

Personally, I welcome the change. Although I have given 
a great many dinners, and have been a guest at many more, 
I never drink wine. I have also all my life made it a point 
of duty never to offer wine to young people, and to use 
such influence as I may have with them to secure their ab- 
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stinence from liquors of all kinds. Stimulants rarely do good, 
and are often provocative of much harm. Every one, I know, 
does not feel in this matter as I do, and, of course, every man 


is entitled to his own opinions. But, as I said, personally I 
am glad of a change which lessens wine-drinking and pro- 
vides enjoyable substitutes in the various mineral waters. 
— George W. Childs. 


Iam not confident that there- is a marked decline in the 
practice of providing wine at banquets, public or private. 
But, if my observation is correct, the number of those who 
drink to intoxication, even in the least degree, is less than it 
was a few years ago.— £-x.-Pres. Hayes. 


From personal experience I am unable to give any informa- 
tion, but I am told that the use of wines and liquors for social 
purposes is not increasing in proportion to the increase of pop- 
ulation. At large dinner parties many guests do not use 
liquors, while at receptions lemonade has replaced punch in 
many households. I am ied to believe that much of this mod- 
eration is due to temperance agitation and to the abundance 
and increased use of mineral waters.—//on. John Wanamaker. 


A score of years ago not less than sixteen courses made the 
regulation dinner, while at present half that number, most 
carefully selected as to relative adaptation and rarity, is 
deemed to be better form, and now constitutes the best served 
dinner. One may see at once that when eight courses are 
dropped you dispense with half as many varieties of wine. It 
is really cheering, and looks like the millennial dawn of a 
higher life.—A/rs. Admiral Dahlgren. 


During the last twenty years a marked change has taken 
place in public opinion concerning the use of wines and liquors, 
but this change has come about almost entirely in the great 
middle class—that is, in the industrious, well-to-do class who 
do the earnest thinking, and the best work of the world, and 
not among the fashionable and wealthy class, nor yet in the 
laboring classes. At the top and bottom of society there has 
been little change. Wine is used just as freely in fashionable 
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clubs and at the dinner-tables of the wealthy as it ever was, 
and the hard-working day-laborer seeks just as eagerly after 
his day’s work is done the whisky-bottle and the dram-shop. 
The clubs formed for the discussion of the burning questions of 
the day by earnest men who have the interests of the country 
at heart, have almost wholly discarded liquors from their club- 
tables.—A/rs. ex-Gov. Claflin. 


A change in the fashion of serving wines has come about, 
and a greater temperance in their use has arisen with it, 
although the custom itself is as firmly intrenched as ever. A 
mixture of claret and water, and champagne are the two 
beverages most usually served to guests now. ; 

The amount of wine consumed at dinners, too, is much de- 
creased. Most men, knowing their capabilities, seldom exceed 
them, and but rarely drink to reach them. 

As to women, they are always light drinkers. Men study 
the effect of wine-drinking on their digestion next morning, 
and are, as a consequence, the better in health, mind and 
happiness.—../rs. ex-Secretary Whitney. 


RESULT OF PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 


During the last year the New York daily 7imes, finding so many con- 
flicting statements made, sent a representative to Kansas to ascertain 
the true condition of the liquor traffic in that Prohibition State. The 
representative, in his report, says : 


The result of this tour, taken in connection with the knowl- 
edge obtained from members of the legislature last winter, 
forces the belief, primarily, that prohibition in Kansas is a per- 
manent fixture ; second, it is reasonably enforced, as there is 
not an open saloon in the State outside of four cities—Kansas 
City, Leavenworth, Atchison, and Wichita—and there they 
are separated from the streets by some other business, osten- 
sibly the real purpose of the proprietors of the drinking places. 

Topeka is the only large city in which this law is absolutely 
enforced. There is not a saloon in the city, nor is therea 
joint that is longer-lived than one or two weeks. Thecity has 
derived no revenue from the saloons for eight years. The 
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finances of this city are in better shape than in the four cities 
before mentioned, as the city expenses are provided for in an 
occupation tax. Public sentiment will tolerate neither saloon 
nor joint, and will not permit a druggist to make any unusual 
number of sales during the current month. 


Senator Ingalls stated, in a letter recently written to an 
Eastern paper, that breweries were running unrestrained in 
this State. The fact is there has not been a brewery in opera- 
tion in Kansas for five years, and for more than double that 
time a distillery has not been fired up. But five cities derive 
revenues from saloons out of some sixty cities of size deserving 
mention, and in those the revenue is uncertain, nor is it nearly 
so large as that derived from the houses of bad character which 
accompany the saloons. 

When the prohibitory law was enforced there were one 
thousand prisoners in the State penitentiary. Since that time 
there have been added to the population of Kansas more than 
two hundred and fifty thousand people, while the number of 
prisoners has been reduced to eight hundred and twelve. Of 
the one hundred jails in the State eighty are empty, except- 
ing where insane persons are held awaiting room in the insane 
asylums, while the number of paupers on the poor-farms has 
decreased one-half. 

It is a fact that public sentiment at large indorses the pro- 
hibitory law, while only in a few localities does public senti- 
ment indorse the saloon. In the latter there is a revenue. 
The sale of liquor, as a rule, is as clandestine as is thievery, 
with as much fear for the consequences if discovery follows. 


The opponents of this law assert that the driving out of the 
saloons has caused a stagnation of business in all the cities, 
and that this law is responsible for the present dull times. 
And yet Topeka, with no saloons, has been constantly grow- 


ing, while Wichita, with sixty saloons, has been decreasing in 
population. Pittsburgh has doubled its population, while 
Hutchinson, of equal size, with saloons, has but held its own, 
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although it has added to its industries thirteen large salt plants 
and three packing-houses. Similar comparisons might be 
made with other cities. These instances are given simply to 
show that no one can tell the causes of the present depression, 
not even an Alliance man, but at best can only assign what he 
believes to be the cause. Is Kansas better off? There are in 
the cities and towns thousands of boys sixteen years of age 
who never saw a saloon and only know from hearsay what 
they are like. 


Hon. Lyman U. Humphrey, Governor of the State, in a recent letter 
says: 

In a general way I may say that the saloon has been prac- 
tically banished from the State, and there are thousands of 
children here who do not know what a saloon is, excepting as 
described in newspapers, books, or by their parents. 


Hon. L. B. Kellogg, ex-Attorney-General, of Kansas, says: 


In Kansas the jail sentence has proved too much for the 
open saloon. The prohibitory law exists, and is in a strong, 
healthy condition. The saloon is dead. ‘The breweries and 
the distilleries are also gone. Kansas is rid of the entire 
spawn of drunkard-makers, and also of drunkards, except 


what is left of the old crop. The young men are growing up 
sober. 





QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
REPLY BY MRS. E. W. MORSE, WINDSOR, VT. 
121. What are the most effective methods of cure of the Opium Habit ? 


When the opium habit becomes fixed, it is a disease, and should be 
regarded as such. Even educated people have very little idea of the 
nature of this disease. They look upon it as a voluntary habit, which 
with a certain force of will can be abandoned. They little understand 
how great a force of will is required to shake it off, nor how great are 
the difficulties attending a permanent cure. 

Opium is the most powerful known stimulant of the brain. It causes 
the mind to move with marvelous rapidity, and in many cases gives it a 
marked brilliancy. This primary is followed swiftly by the secondary 
effect, a great depression of the nerves, which clamor for another dose of 
the drug. After atime it causes degenerative changes in the nerve or 
brain cells. This disease manifests itself in various forms—the most 
pronounced effects upon the intellectual faculties are dullness of obser- 
vation, impaired judgment, loss of memory. The will is weakened. The 
opium habit undermines the moral nature. It dulls the sense of right 
and wrong. Duties and responsibilities are regarded lightly under its 
influence and reluctantly attended to. The woman grows careless of 
her home affairs and personal appearance. The business man becomes 
neglectful and forgetful. The physician may possess a talent for his 
profession but will many times err in making a correct diagnosis, or 
in treating a case will lack in judgment. The clergyman and lawyer 
may be scholarly and discourse well, but will be sure to lack in logical 
precision. 

Opium is a progressive poison, its effects remaining a long time after 
the use of the drug is discontinued. Its great harmfulness lies in the 
fact that it always takes from and never gives anything to the brain 
itself. It is constantly exhausting the nervous tissue and therefore 
loses its controlling power. When one becomes thoroughly addicted to 
the use of this powerful drug he is almost helpless and not fully respon- 
sible for his actions. Weshould not censure too harshly the unfortu- 
nate victims of this poison. They may be more keenly alive to their 
condition than we are aware. 


I am not writing of this disease in ignorance of it. For thirteen years 
I was its most unfortunate and unhappy victim. I am thoroughly 
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acquainted with it in all its forms—and with the curse that attends it. 
And although it has now passed forever out of my life, and I am restored 
to perfect health and happiness there is still a shadow hovering over me. 
It is the thought of those who are to-day struggling in these same deep 
waters. 

I contracted the opium habit during a serious illness of peritonitis, 
which kept me an invalid for three years. My husband being a physi- 
cian, felt that on account of my suffering he could not withhold the drug. 
As time went on, I improved in health but became conscious of the fact 
that this habit had grown into a disease. It was fast developing into a 
most dangerous form. I began to think how I could rid myself of it, 
but circumstances made it impossible for me then to give my time to go 
through a treatment necessary for the cure—my husband having a large 
practice—and being in delicate health, much of the time sick in bed, 
needed my care and also assistance in many ways, and with all my bur- 
dens there seemed no way for me to escape from this terrible blight 
which had fallen upon my life. I studied my case and asked myself the 
question: ‘Am I made of such poor material that I shall submit to 
being mastered by this habit?’’ The inner voice answered, ‘* Summon 
thy womanhood and show what is in thee. The hour and the oppor- 
tunity have come.’’ I planned a course of action; although I knew I 
could not master the habit then, I resolved not to be idle. I knew the 
danger I was in of becoming a wreck, for I was fully informed as to the 
deadly effect this drug has upon the intellectual and moral faculties. I 
fixed within me the resolve that it should not so weaken my force of 
will as to prevent my losing the determination to conquer in the end, or 
so destroy my reasoning powers that I should become indifferent to my 
condition, for I knew that in this case I was lost. For these two things 
I resolved to fight no matter how dark the night that overshadowed my 
mind. To my own persistent efforts and trust in the Divine power to 
help me, I looked for the accomplishment of my purpose. Whether the 
days should be few or many that I should have to wait, they would ind 
me faithful. 


Days passed into weeks ; weeks into months and years. Still I strug- 
gled on with perseverance, courage and trust, biding my time. With 
me there was no despair. I knew my day would come. I clung to 
this hope as a drowning man clings toa straw. It was my bright star, 
ever lighting up my dark night. It was my salvation. Through my 
days of care and anxiety, and in the still night as the lone watcher 
in the sick chamber, I carried this thought ever uppermost in my mind, 
‘Some day I shall be free! Some day I shall be free !’’ 

In after years I found proof that I had not been idle, for I reaped the 
fruits of my industry. The seeds of determination which I then sowed 
and kept alive by my vigilance and nourished by my thirst for revenge 
upon my cruel wrongs, sprung into life and brought forth a harvest of 
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a material so tough in every fiber that my enemy could neither bend nor 
break it. After my husband’s death, I found myself alone in the world, 
with no one to act for or aid me; but the courage and trust which had 
been mine, were mine still, and my mind was full of plans for useful 
work. My family physician was my kind friend. As no one knew 
as well as he what I had to overcome, no one had so much confidence 
that I should conquer. This was a stimulant to me; I was glad to 
know that he would not be disappointed in me. 


After taking a few months of rest, for I had been shut up in a sick 
room for the greater part of four years, and worn out both in mind and 
body, I made arrangements for leaving home, and accordingly placed 
myself under the care of Dr. F. W. R———, of Winchendon, Mass., 
and remained with him seven months. Under his skillful treatment and 
kind care, and among people who tenderly watched over me, I came back 
to my old happy self, and was restored to this beautiful life. Dr. R’s 
method of treatment consists in the gradual withdrawal of the drug, 
and at the same time sustaining and rebuilding the system with suitable 
tonics and nourishment. This enables the patient to keep on his feet 
every day, and to be out doors a greater part of the time. This remedy 
is very essential. I rode or walked every day, when the weather was 
suitable. I know that some persons look with favor upon the abrupt 
withdrawal of the drug, on the plea that the cure is sooner perfected. 
This is a mistake, especially when the desire is of long standing. The 
taking away of the drug is the least part of the treatment. The thor- 
ough rebuilding of the shattered nervous system requires time and 
patience. Whereas, in the former method the rebuilding goes on grad- 
ually, in the latter it begins after the patient has become prostrated on 
his bed. Inthe end the cure is no sooner effected by the abrupt than 
by the gradual withdrawal. The nerves are not as much unstrung by the 
latter as by the former method. I owe my perfect health of to-day to 
the fact that I was carefully and slowly treated, and that I remained at 
the hospital until the physician pronounced me well. Many make a 
mistake in going home before they can be trusted to take care of them- 
selves. Once there, they resume their cares, and in their weak condi- 
tion, both in mind and body, they easily fall into their old ways. Fears 
were entertained that my old desire might be revived in the absence of 
the opium, for indeed, I had never been quite free from it ; but this was 
guarded against in the treatment, and I was perfectly cured of any linger- 
ing remnants of it. When I was dismissed as a patient all struggles 
with my enemy had ceased, and he has never once pursued me, nor his 
shadow hovered over me. I have never known moments of depression. 
My sleep has been as peaceful and restful as in the days before this 
terrible habit blighted my life. In two weeks after reaching home I had 
a severe illness, and suffered intensely many days and nights, but the 
old remedy, which once was a cure for every ill, did not occur to me as 
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anything I needed. In less than a year I fully regained my strength, 
and my nervous system was perfectly restored. In my whole life, I have 
never been as strong and well as to-day. 

Do I hear some victim of the opium habit say: It is impossible for me 
to leave my business and home for an indefinite time to go to a hospital ? 
I ask: What is your business good for as you are? In time who will 
trust a man who is not himself? What are you to your home but a sor- 
row to those who love you? Do yousay,I have no money? Do you 
not find money to purchase this article which you consume daily ? 

If you are in straitened circumstances, go to some kind-hearted per- 
son and confide in him; you need not be ashamed of this. The shame is 
when you try toconceal your peril. When the name of the enemy who 
owns you is written on your face, there is no mistaking it. His slaves 
all wear it. Your face not only bears the mark, but your soul is branded 
with it. The longer you defer it the harder it will be for you to effect a 
cure. Do not be silly—keep a firm hold of this one fixed resolution in your 
mind, “‘I will do it.’’ If you waver in this resolution your enemy will 
take advantage of you. Give him to understand that you are to adhere 
to your first decision, which means war to the knife, and that you can be 
as obstinate as he. This will give you a power over him at the very start. 
Work on: hope on: pray on. And when temptation comes, bring out your 
forces which you have trained for action, get them into marching order, 
and call upon the great God of Battles as your leader. Flags of truce 
will come to you. Treat them with scorn. Proposals of surrender will be 
made in most flattering terms. Reject them; show vo quarter. 

As I look out from my happy, peaceful life and backwards across the 
long stretch of weary and dangerous road over which I traveled, I see 
the men and women who have yet to tread this same road to gain the 
freedom for which they sigh. I view them coming in the distance. I 
study their sad faces, I hear their sobs of despair, I feel their tired foot- 
steps. I reach my hands across this space to help you. I would give you 
courage, strength, pity, prayer. ‘‘He who ruleth his own spirit is better 
than he who taketh a city.” 


VOL’ IX.—NO. 55. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


TEMPORARY toleration of the Faribault plan of combining 
parochial and public schools has been secured by Bishop Ireland 
from the Pope. It is distinctly announced, however, from the 
Vatican that the injunctions of the Baltimore plenary council 
of 1864, requiring a parochial school to be erected in every 
Catholic parish able to maintain one, are yet in force. Too 
much emphasis may easily be placed upon the concession 
made by the Vatican in the toleration of Bishop Ireland’s plan. 
His motives are undoubtedly patriotic. He is opposed to the 
formation of a German, a Norwegian, a Hungarian, a Polish, 
or an Italian Catholic Church in the United States. He is 
heartily in favor of the fusion of all the Catholic population ; 
and yet he is, of course, loyal to the familiar principles of the 
Roman hierarchy. He indorses the Roman Catholic demand 
for a division of the school fund. Compulsory attendance of 
Roman Catholic children in Catholic parochial schools, ac- 
cording to the Baltimore injunctions he declares is his ideal. 
He wishes to unite state and church in America. He would 
have the Catholic Church to be the only state church. 

The Faribault plan Bishop Ireland himself regards as only 
a makeshift. That plan is an indirect method of securing 
a division of the school fund and state support of Catholic 
sectarian schools. ‘The scheme wears a mask. In Faribault, 
the large Catholic parochial schools in the Immaculate Concep- 
tion parish were rented for a merely nominal sum to the local 
Board of Education. They were then opened to children of 
all creeds, under the direction of the public school authorities. 
The text books of the public schools were adopted. ‘T'each- 
ers were all required to submit to the examination exacted 
by the public school authorities. Religious emblems of the 
Catholic faith were removed from the rooms. A brief portion 
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of Scripture and the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer were not 
considered objectionable parts of the general devotional exer- 
cises of the schools. But Catholic children were to be kept 
after school hours and instructed by Catholic priests in the tenets 
of their faith. Catholic teachers, who belonged to the Domini- 
can order, were to wear in school hours the robes of their 
order. The ownership of the buildings was to remain in the 
hands of the Catholic church. It is evident that this plan is 
one on which any sect whatever might obtain state support 
for its sectarian teaching. If Roman Catholics are to be per- 
mitted to make these arrangements for the teaching of Roman 
Catholicism, why may not Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, or even Jews, Mohammedans, Atheists or Mor- 
mons imitate them? The plan is full of precedents for mis- 
chief. It has been none too severely denounced by the most 
alert and enlightened friends of the historic and priceless Ameri- 
can common school system. The Vatican tolerates the scheme 
but the Baltimore plan is its official program. 

We append the full official text of the documents showing 


the caution of the concessions made by the Vatican to Bishop 
Ireland’s project. 


ROME, April 30, 1892. 
To the Most Rev. John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, Minn.: 

Most Illustrious and Reverend Sir—It has pleased your Grace to sub- 
mit to the judgment of the Holy See the arrangement you deemed well 
to make for elementary schools at Faribault and Stillwater, Minn., in 
your diocese, in order to provide in the best manner possible for the spir- 
itual welfare of the children confided to your pastoral care. 

This wise resolution of your Grace seemed all the more prudent 
because the aforesaid arrangement, even though it regarded only sep- 
arate and exceptional cases, still appeared to many of the bishops, to the 
members of the lower clergy and laity, as hardly worthy of approval, 
perhaps because they were not as well acquainted with the circum- 
stances and conditions of the transaction as they ought to have been in 
order to have been able to pronounce thereon a fair opinion. 

For that reason, his Holiness confided the examination of this impor- 
tant question to a committee of cardinals chosen from the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda. In a meeting held on the 21st inst., after 
weighing carefully the grave reasons, adduced by your Grace with so 
much clearness, which induced you to enter into the arrangement men- 
tioned above, and considering the declarations worthy of all praise, 
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which show that, in the matter of education, your Grace has always 
wished to maintain inviolate the principles set forth by the Holy See 
and commended to the observance of the bishops by the Councils of 
Baltimore, particularly the third Council, their‘ Eminences gave their 
decision on the question submitted to them, as it is found in the accom- 
panying document, and his Holiness has ratified and approved the same. 

I hope your Grace will be gratified by this decision of the Holy See; 
because, though unusual provisions made by the different bishops in 
their respective dioceses according to the requirement of circumstances 
cannot be approved directly by the Holy See when they imply a depart- 
ure, to a certain extent, from a general law, nevertheless, when the 
Holy See declares that such provisions may be tolerated, it thereby puts 
an end to all indiscreet attacks upon them. 

Furthermore, by order of his Holiness, and with great pleasure to 
myself, I must not fail to inform your Grace that your expressions of 
respect, filial obedience, and unalterable adherence to the Holy See and 
its teachings, of which you have given splendid proofs, have been most 
acceptable to the Sovereign Pontiff and myself, and have strengthened 
the full confidence of the Holy See in your wisdom and piety. 

Finally, I pray that God may preserve your Grace and protect you 
always. 


Your Grace’s most devoted servant, . 
M. CARDINAL LEDOHOWCSKI, Prefect. 


IGNATIUS, Archbishop of Damiata, Secretary. 

In special congregation of the Propaganda, held in April 21, 1892, to 
consider the question what judgment is to be formed of the arrangement 
entered into by Archbishop Ireland concerning the two schools at Fari- 
bault and Stillwater, Minn., in this case, they decided to reply affirma- 
tively, and, without derogating from the decrees of the Councils of Bal- 
timore on parochial schools, that the arrangement entered into by Arch- 
bishop Ireland concerning the schools at Faribault and Stillwater, taking 
into consideration all the circumstances, can be tolerated. In an audi- 
ence, held on the same day, his Holiness deigned to approve the resolu- 
tion of the cardinals given above. 

IGNATIUS, Archbishop of Damiata, Secretary. 


PULPIT apologies for prostitution deserve the utmost con- 
spicuity of infamy. They astound civilization. They are an 
omen of impending paganism. Such apologies have been 
made by the Rev. W. R. Rainsford, of New York city. He 
is at present, but one would think that he cannot long 
remain, rector of St. George’s Protestant Episcopal Church. 
He was born in England. He seems to have derived his 
opinions and prejudices from the low bred forms of the worst 
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portions of aristocratic fashion and club-life. Lady Somerset, 
who was born in England, has not taken her ideals from the 
ornate beastliness of the court of Charles II. This preacher, 
as represented by the following extract, appears to us not 
to have risen much above the levels of preachers to that 
execrable, although kingly, representative of what the mod- 
ern world of average culture regards as, of course, outgrown 
barbarism. We place on record as a curiosity of infamy, these 
benighted, belated and monstrous opinions, which have been 
received by the best parts of the press of the country with 
spiritual horror, and by the vilest elements in our crowded 
municipalities with acclamation. 


I will say this much, that if I could close every saloon in this city 
to-day by raising my finger, I would not raise my finger. My reason is 
perfectly clear and definite. I believe, and every other observing and 
thinking man must believe, that ina great and crowded city like this 
drinking’ is a necessary evil. It must be accepted as one of the con- 
ditions of a densely packed population, drawn from every quarter of the 
globe, in the present age. In devising means to remedy the great evils 
of intemperance, it must be remembered that this condition exists. 
Closing saloons will not stop drinking. It will simply drive it to cover. 
If I were to close every saloon to-day, to-morrow they would all be open 
again, but hidden away in tenement houses, where they would do 
vastly more harm. You cannot suppress rum-selling and rum-drinking 
in this age and in this city. You must attack the evil in another way. 
I hold the same opinion about these disorderly houses which have been 
talked of so much lately. Prostitution is another necessary condition of 
life in such a city as this. If I had the power I would not close up all 
such houses, for I would only drive vice into the very homes of this 
town. Six hundred thousand of the inhabitants of New York are more 
closely packed together than any similar population in any other spot 
on the globe. Methods which may be effective elsewhere will not be 
effective here. 

What we must do to combat intemperance is to provide public resorts 
which are not tainted with vice and corruption. If people must drink, 
we can provide them respectable places to drink in. We can open 
saloons where beer and light wines may be had by those who want 
them, and where the surroundings will be clean, cheerful and moral. 
There may be billiard tables and bowling alleys, and tables where people 
may sit and chat while they drink their beer. There may also be a 
supply of newspapers and periodicals. Such a saloon as this would 
offer attractions which would enable it to compete effectively with 
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vicious resorts. It is not possible to suppress saloons, but it is possible 
to elevate them to a plane which they have never before occupied. 

I would have no whisky or other powerful intoxicants in these 
saloons. Beer and light wines will satisfy all but drunkards. Now, the 
mau who wants a glass of beer must go to a low resort where fiery 
liquids are the chief stock in trade, and the temptation is always from 
lighter to stronger. Besides beer and light wines I would have coffee 
and chocolate. The tendency of the place would be temperate, while 
at the same time those who insisted on light stimulants would not be 
driven to low resorts. 

Then I would have these saloons open on Sundays during proper 
hours for the accommodation of those who are in the habit of having 
beer or wine every day, and who now have to encourage law-breaking 
by entering side doors into dank and ill-smelling places for their Sun- 
day beverage. I would have these places law-abiding. I would have 
them close strictly at the expiration of legal hours.—Rev. W. S. Rains- 
Jord, in New York Sun. 


CRIMES against citizenship occur in certain sections of the 
South with ghastly frequency. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments of the National Constitution, for the execution 
of which the nation has been waiting a quarter of a century, 


are yet almost wholly a dead letter. The National Govern- 
ment, as the people generally believe, has power but lacks 
the will to enforce them. If it has not this power, then we 
must deny the adequacy of our present institutions for the 
punishment of crime. It is a serious hour in any nation 
when seven or eight millions of its citizens observe a day of 
fasting and prayer in view of the denial of their guaranteed 
rights by the rest of the population. Such a day has just 
been observed by our Afro-American citizens. The situation 
is disquieting ina high degree, for the National Executive 
himself admits his inability under present laws to secure 
adequate protection of life and property against local out- 
rages in various States. The Afro-Americans are not the 
only sufferers; whites are often shot in the South for no 
crime except that of being opponents of the Democratic 
party. The Federal Government can draft into the army 
or the navy our Afro-American citizens and require them 
to give up their lives in defense of the country and yet does 
not protect their lives when they are imperiled, nor bring 
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their murderers to justice. Any nation that takes life and 
does not protect life is making itself a seed-bed of slaughter. 
It is now fashionable to say that it is unwise to wave the 
bloody shirt, but it is criminal to dip it in whitewash. 


The members of the Virginia Baptist Afro-American Con- 
vention which assembled in Washington early in May, 
addressed a memorial to President Harrison requesting him 
to lay before Congress in a special message the subject of 


‘‘Crimes against citizenship, against law, against humanity, 
against God, which are so common in certain sections of 
our land.’’ The President has recently made public a formal 
reply in which he says: 


Those who have read my public addresses and official papers must 
be aware of the fact that I have felt the reproach which lawlessness has 
brought upon some of our communities. I have endeavored to hold 
up the law as the one single admissible rule of conduct for good citizens. 
I have appealed against race discriminations, as to civil rights and 
immunities, and have asked that law-abiding men of all creeds and all 
colors should unite to discourage and suppress lawlessness. Lynchings 
are a reproach to any community ; they impeach the adequacy of our 
institutions for the punishment of crime ; they brutalize the participants 
and shame our Christian civilization. 

I have not time to explain to you the limitations of the Federal 
power further than to say that, under the Constitution and laws, I am, 
in a large measure, without the power to interfere for the prevention or 
punishment of these offenses. You will not need to be assured that the 
Department of Justice will let no case pass that is one of Federal juris- 
diction without the most strenuous endeavors to bring the guilty per- 
sons to punishment. 

I will give the matter you suggest the most serious consideration 
and you may be assured that my voice and help will be given to every 
effort to arouse the conscience of our people and to stimulate efficient 
efforts to re-establish the supremacy of the courts and public officers, 
the only proper agency for the detection and punishment of crime, and 
the only security of those who are falsely accused. 


BosTon protests against the iniquitous recent Anti-Chinese 
legislation of Congress. We are glad to place on record the 
following resolutions adopted by a mass-meeting in Tremont 
Temple, May 18, after speeches by Hon. George I. Hale, the 
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Rev. Dr. Griffis, the Rev. Mr. Ames, Mr. E. D. Mead, Hon. 
Carlton C. Coffin and others: 


The people of Boston assembled in mass-meeting at Tremont Temple 
on Wednesday evening, May 18, 1892, without distinction of party 
hereby record their solemn protest against the anti-Chinese bill which 
has been passed by the Congress and signed by the President of the 
United States. 

Waiving all questions of just and proper restriction and regulation 
of immigration, we condemn this bill as un-American, undemocratic, 
unrighteous andinhuman. In this treatment of all Chinese residents 
of the country who may be arrested as guilty and liable to imprisonment 
until they can prove their innocence, in its discrimination against race 
and color by making the proof of residence in every case depend on the 
testimony of a white witness, and in its entire provision for tagging all 
Chinamen living in the republic with certificates and numbers, this in- 
iquitous political measure finds its parallel only in the fugitive slave-law, 
and the most offensive feature of the old slave code. It violates our 
national faith as plighted in our treaties with China ; it strikes at the 
first principles of reciprocity and brotherhood among nations; it gives 
the lie to every claim of republican hospitality, and to our assertion, 
sealed with blood in civil war, of the equal rights of all men before the 
law ; and it is opposed to every dictate of political morality and every 
good impulse of the human heart. 

As citizens of the United States we pass our solemn vote of censure 
upon the majority of the Congress of the United States for the passage 
of this odious measure, and for the indecent haste attending its passage. 

We censure the President of the United States for signing this bill 
without protest, and we remind him that when an earlier, less stringent 
and less offensive bill was before the Senate, he opposed it and sustained 
President Arthur in his manly and noble veto of it. 

‘*As citizens of Massachusetts we solemnly censure our Representa- 
tives in Congress, Messrs. Crosby, O’Neil, Randall, Stevens and Walker, 
who, forgetful of those high and humane principles for which Massa- 
chusetts stands in the republic, helped by their votes to make this 
oppressive and wicked measure the law of the land. 

We record our gratitude to Senator Dawes and Representatives 
Andrew, Hoar and Coolidge for their firm opposition to this bill and 
their votes against it, and to Senator Hoar and Representatives Lodge, 
Cogswell, Morse and Williams for their emphatic disapproval of it. 

We call upon our Senators and Representatives in Congress to spare 
no efforts to effect the repeal of this law, and we call upon all good men 
and women to join us in the agitation to remove this stain upon our 
national honor and our humanity. 
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FRIENDS of the Sabbath in Canada have secured the Sab- 
bath closing of the Welland Canal.—On a recent night, in the 
Grace Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, four thousand people 
listened to a debate on the question whether the Sunday 
newspaper has a greater influence for evil than for good. 
Rev. R. H. Conwell and Rev. Forest E. Dager spoke on the 
affirmative ; James M. Beck and Col. A. K. McClure, in the 
negative. The judges unanimously decided that the affirma- 
tive had the best of the argument.—On all sides we hear 
rejoicing that the Pittsburgh Gazette, which has negatively 
aided the Sabbath cause by not publishing a Sunday issue, 
has become positively helpful by frequent and ringing edito- 
rials on the right side. The Gazette is not in all respects up 
to our ideal, but is far more worthy of a plac2 in Christian 
households than any paper that attacks the Sabbath by a 
Sunday issue.-—The Window Glass Workers’ Council, L. A. 
300, Knights of Labor, representing six thousand workmen, 
has authorized its officers to petition for the Sabbath closing 
of the World’s Fair. This action and that of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance at Ocala are the workingmen’s answer to 
the infidels’ and traffickers’ argument that the Fair should be 
opened for the sake of the workingmen.—Delaware, by vote 
of its State Commission, has decided to close its State exhibit 
on the Sabbath. This makes nine States right, out of the ten 
that have acted. 

The Zruth Seeker founded by D. M. Bennett, who spent 
thirteen months in jail for circulating obscene literature, is 
opposed to the new Henderson-Dolph bill against that crime. 
The advertising columns suggest the explanation. 

M. L. W. Tallack, of the Howard Association of London, 
calls Massachusetts prisons, ‘‘Schools of Crime,’’ because 
hardened prisoners are allowed to mingle too freely with 
other prisoners. An opposite course in England, he claims, 
has decreased crime. 

Archbishop Katzer, of Milwaukee, in a letter to the 
priests of his diocese relative to the position to be taken by 
them with regard to membership in secret organizations, de- 
clares that Masons and Carbonari are excommunicated, and 
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that the Odd Fellows and Sons of Temperance are also ex- 
pressly forbidden. He also says that Anarchists, Commu- 
nists, Socialists and Turners who are allied to the society 
known under the general title of ‘‘ Turner Bund,’’ come under 
the class which the Catholic Church excommunicates. The 
Jesuits ought to be added. 

The miners are still urging public officers to suppress the 
Reading Coal Trust. They say it can pay its guarantee only 
by raising coal forty cents per ton, or cutting down wages—in 
either case robbing the poor.—A company of striking iron- 
workers at the World’s Fair grounds in Chicago attacked a 
company of Pittsburgh men who had come to take their 
places. It is time public sentiment should brand such con- 
duct as ‘‘anarchy.’’ Workingmen have a right to strike for 
higher wages, or shorter hours, and to vote the same way, but 
they have no right to strike others who are willing to take 
the places they have left. We are not living in the Middle 
Ages.—Novelists and artists are beginning to depict ‘‘ The 
Struggle for Work.’’—The carpenters of Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut, have won their strike for nine hours’ work.—The General 
Executive Board of the Knights of Labor has recently been 
in session in this city. The order is reported as in better con- 
dition than at any previous time for three years. 

‘‘The Housewife Union,’ of Berlin, has just held its 
annual meeting to award prizes to servants (about twenty-five 
this year) who have served five years or more in the same 
family. 

The new reform mayor of Jersey City, Mayor Wanser, has 
demanded of the Street and Water Board a list of employes, 
with residences, statement as to hours and character of work 
and authority for their employment, all of which must be re- 
ported before any of them are paid.—Dr. Parkhurst has been 
indorsed by the Presbyterian preachers of Baltimore and in- 
vited by citizens of the national capital to speak there on 
Municipal Reform. 

The German Methodists of Chicago sent to the General 
Conference at Omaha the following resolution, which has 
been referred to a committee: ‘‘ Whereas, The oaths of all 
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who join oath-bound organizations are contrary to the com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain,’’ hereafter be it resolved, That a member of the 
Methodist Church cannot belong to such organization without 
violating his faith.’’ 

The Salvation Army is to have among its practical chari- 
ties and reforms a ‘‘ matrimonial bureau.’’ General Booth 
makes a strong argument for it.—The majority of the House 
Committee of Congress report against the minority for a 
national divorce law. The minority say a man may now have 
as many lawful wives as there are States. 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, in announcing himself in 
favor of woman suffrage said the chief obstacle to obtaining it 
is the lack of interest in the political questions of the day on 
the part of the great body of the women of the country. 

Rev. Dr. James M. King, in connection with his move- 
ment against sectarian appropriations, recently spoke at the 
Methodist General Conference in Omaha, against the custom, 
common to all the churches, of receiving government funds 
for church schools among the Indians. 

The Ontario Legislature has forbidden the sale of tobacco 
to minors who seem to be under eighteen and are not proved 
not to be, except when buying with written order of parent 
or guardian. 

W. F. CRAFTS. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S cordial renomination by the Re- 
publican party, at Minneapolis, June 7, gratifies the most 
serious and substantial part of the population of the Republic. 
The new platform calls for fair and free suffrage and the exe- 
cution of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments of the 
National Constitution. But so the platform of 1888 did, and 
yet those Amendments have not been carried out in good 
faith, even where the national executive has had power to 
execute them, If re-elected, as he seems likely to be, Pres- 
ident Harrison will be expected to make good the promises of 
the Republican party. 
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Hon. NEAL Dow, an admirable portrait of whom from a 
recent photograph is the frontispiece of the present number of 
Our Day, was born March 20, 1804. Although nearly as old 
as the century, he is yet in excellent health and is constantly 
performing highly important services to Current Reform. 
When the author of the Maine Law was introduced at the 
National Temperance Congress in New York in 1890 and was 
received with a prolonged tempest of applause, he was eighty- 
six years of age, and Dr. Deems, the chairman, after the 
tumult subsided, said: ‘‘ Sir, this is not a circumstance com- 


pared to what we will do for you when you are one hundred 
years old.’’ 








